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Comment 


During the month of February, London operagoers who patronize both 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells will be able to hear five performances of 
La Bohéme (two of them on consecutive nights) and seven of La Traviata 
(two on the same night and two on consecutive nights). During the course 
of the present season both London houses are also giving Figaro and Carmen 
and—if rumour is to be believed—The Bartered Bride. Sadler’sWells announces 
a new production of The Magic Flute for this month, and the same opera will 
in all probability be given a new production at Covent Garden during the 
Mozart celebrations next season. 

Apropos of La Traviata, Covent Garden is lending its young tenor 
William McAlpine to Sadler’s Wells to sing the role of Alfredo; at Covent 
Garden he usually sings the part of Gastone. And as the 7raviatas in both 
houses are being given during the same period, Alexander Young has been 
engaged as a guest artist to sing the small role at Covent Garden. These 
instances can hardly be cited as examples of careful planning ! 

Now this is not the first time that OPERA has published a Comment deploring 
the lack of co-ordination, not only between the two London opera houses, 
but between all the operatic organizations in this country. Indeed since 
the short-lived ‘Opera and Ballet Panel’ of the Arts Council, there has, as 
far as I am aware, been no real attempt to evolve a scheme of co-operation 
between the various operatic bodies. While it might be difficult to draw up 
a plan that would co-ordinate all our operatic enterprises, I do not think 
that anyone will deny that a better kind of working arrangement than at 
present exists between the two London houses, must be evolved. 

A joint administration of the two companies might perhaps be the best 
solution as far as London is concerned. Certain singers could be on joint 
contract with both houses (as in Paris and Vienna) ; there would thus be a 
larger pool of singers from which to draw; their appearances could then be 
better spaced out, and casting would be made easier. We would not, for 
example, find that Amy Shuard has to sing several performances of Magda 
Sorel at Sadler's Wells during the same time that she is rehearsing and 
singing her first Aidas at Covent Garden. 

Then, as A.P. suggests in his review of the Covent Garden Ajida in this issue, 
it would be a great advantage if the Sadler's Wells chorus could supplement 
their Covent Garden colleagues for the ‘big’ Covent Garden operas. And on 
such nights, ballet could be performed at Sadler's Wells. 

The question of what operas are best suited to what house might be 
decided once and forall I do not subscribe to the policy that the ‘bread and 
butter’ operas are really common property to both houses; they should 
belong to one house or the other But if the financial pundits prove that 
they are absolutely necessary for both theatres, then for heaven’s sake, let 
us not have them in both theatres’ repertories during the same season. 

The arrival of Rafael Kubelik next autumn would seem to be the time to 
start such a co-operation. I am sure that there are works that he would 
like to conduct, and which he feels are better suited to that house than to 
Covent Garden. Why cannot his advent to Covent Garden be made the 
excuse for the more revolutionary change in the whole organization of opera 
in London ? H.D.R. 
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‘The Midsummer Marriage’ 
by Andrew Porter 


Unlike Nelson and Troilus and Cressida, Michael Tippett’s opera, The 
Midsummer Marriage, does not proceed in terms of direct narrative. It has 
been described as a ‘quest’ opera, like Parsifal and The Magic Flute, but its 
climate is quite different from these. It is a comedy of everyday life, set in the 
ordinary English countryside, with ordinary English people—young men and 
women, a garage-hand and a shorthand-typist, an industrialist—as its 
characters. 

Summarized in simplest terms, the plot concerns a young man, Mark, 
and a young woman, Jenifer, who have planned to elope and get married. 
He is handsome, romantic, impetuous and idle, probably with means of his 
own, little given to hard thought and much given to romantic imaginings. 
The world, for him, is rich and fruitful. Acutely conscious of his body, he 
is burning with desire to possess Jenifer, and ready to hurtle through any 
obstacles that may bar his way to their life together. 

But for Jenifer, the world is a sullied place. The daughter of an industrialist, 
she is frigid, self-contained, sure of herself and—although she has probably 
not formulated the thought—afraid of sex, and of the ardour of Mark’s 
love. Warm human feelings have held little place in her life; the virgin saints 

Saint Joan in chief—guided her childhood aspirations. Her mother died, 
probably, when she was a little girl, and she was sent away to school. 
Revolted by her father’s complete lack of idealism (money and power are 
his gods) she has resolved to leave home. But when it comes to the point 
she cannot bring herself to surrender to Mark. Instead she decides, shall 
we say, to go off to London and find herself a job. Perhaps, in time, she will 
come back to Mark. The couple have arranged to meet in a wood near 
Jenifer’s home. Jenifer comes to the meeting-place, however, to tell Mark 
that she has resolved not to elope with him, but to set out on her own. 

Now it may be objected that my gloss on the action is unwarranted. 
Tippett’s libretto tells us nothing so definite about Jenifer’s childhood or 
Mark’s financial means: I have expanded hints in the dialogue. But it is 
certainly from a situation such as this that the action is generated. The 
composer has conceived the setting in the wood as perfectly naturalistic. 
The production must make it plain that these are people from the everyday 
world. We should feel, when Jenifer enters in her travelling coat, that she 
has left her luggage waiting for her at the station. 

I continue the plot with a literal account of what happens. Jenifer and 
Mark quarrel and part, not in anger, but he uncomprehending and dejected, 
she more convinced than ever that it is somehow right to keep herself from 
fleshly contact. Each becomes more completely separate, adopts a more 
extreme position. But when they meet again, Jenifer is obliged to own 
that there is a mysterious power, and even fascination, about the physical 
joy in living which surges up in Mark. She determines to confront the temp- 
tation and so master it. Meanwhile Mark—conscious of this power and 
reassured by it—is able to make a tremendous effort to understand her 
position. The result is not unexpected. Lying in the sunlight, Jenifer 
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surrenders to Mark’s embrace when he approaches her. 

Meanwhile, Jenifer’s father, King Fisher!, who strongly disapproves of 
this young man of unknown family and with no proper job, has set out in 
pursuit of the eloping couple, as he thinks them, and has mobilized the forces 
of law and order to track down and capture the fugitives. He confronts 
them, and tries in vain to persuade Jenifer to return. Later, when he comes 
upon his daughter in Mark’s arms, he dies of a heart attack, induced as much 
by anger at their defiance (he is unused to being crossed) as by shock. 
Between them, Mark and Jenifer have forged a human relationship founded 
on complete understanding, and at the end they go off to their life together. 

So this is, in fact,a ‘quest’ opera, but not one like The Magic Flute. Tamino 
and Pamina pass through unparticularized tests, imposed from without, to 
become ‘worthy,’ and are awarded one another as prizes. But in The Mid- 
summer Marriage the quest is for that perfectly fulfilled human relationship, 
which finds its expression in carnal love, but which embraces the whole 
personality. Mark and Jenifer learn to sacrifice to one another something 
which lies at the heart of the personality of each, and their reward is to learn 
that in the sacrifice nothing has been lost, for each has been enriched. 

There are other characters: a chorus who are Mark’s friends (male) and 
Jenifer’s (female). Mark has invited them ail to be present at the meeting- 
place in the wood to witness his union with Jenifer. They are also a chorus 
in the dramatic sense: the men respond like Mark to the surges of the blood, 
the women share Jenifer’s aspirations. For their leaders they have, respec- 
tively, Jack, the mechanic, and Bella, secretary to King Fisher. This pair 
is also in love, but not as Mark and Jenifer are. Here Bella takes the 
initiative, “makes the going, as she herself would put it. Theirs is a lower- 
level kind of love altogether, a wish for cosy domestic bliss, with soon a 
little Jack or a little Bella to follow*—an idea as far from Mark’s and Jenifer’s 
minds as it was from Tristan’s and Isolde’s. The remaining characters 
belong to the ‘magic’ world; and discussion of this cannot be postponed any 
longer. 

For though I have given a literal account of what I believe happened on 
that midsummer’s day in the wood, this is not what we shall see on the stage. 
Tippett has embodied his action in a form where the imaginings of the 
characters become concrete, represented by symbols or expressed in myth. 
Two novels will help us to capture the atmosphere: Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s 
Hill and C. S. Lewis’s That Hideous Strength®. In the latter Merlin, who 
has been sleeping under a hill, as told in British lore, awakes to move in the 
ordinary world of men. In the Kipling, Dan and Una act the Midsummer 
Night's Dream three times over, in the middle of a ring, on Midsummer 





**King’ is at once an American-style Christian name, like that of Duke Ellington, 
and a name suggestive of Celtic myth: but I wish that Tippett had chosen another, 
for no specific reference is intended to the Fisher King (Amfortas in Parsifal). 
Nor must Mark and Jenifer be in any way identified with King Mark and 
Guinevere of Arthurian romance. 

* As a sign of the times, we may note that while Mozart's corresponding pair 
wish for: ‘Dann wieaer einen Papageno, dann wieder eine Papagena,’ etc. etc.. 
Tippett’s lovers envisage only ‘a little Jack or a little Bella.” 

* E. M. Forster’s story, The Celestial Omnibus, offers a comparable example of 
the supernatural passing smoothly into the world around us. 
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Photo Derek Allen Photo Angus McBean 
Adele Leigh and John Lanigan, who will sing Bella and Jack 


Eve, under one of the oldest hills in England—and by so doing pass into a 
world of magic which slides almost without transition in and out of everyday 
life. 
The simplest example of the way in which Tippett makes explicit emotions 
which are often left inarticulate occurs when the sun rises, near the beginning, 
and the chorus voices the sort of feeling that we all would have (but possibly 
leave unexpressed) in a great cry of: 
Ah! the sun, the sun, midsummer morning! 
Our spirits rise towards the bright 
Comfort of the morning light. 

But it is not so simple as all that. 

There is a world of magic on this hill which rises in a clearing of the wood. 
Mark has known the spot since he was a boy. In the rocks and ruins which 
crown the hill he has seen a temple, a stair which leads to heaven, gates which 
bar the entrance to the heart of the earth. In the temple two Ancients (so he 
calls them) preside over a troupe of dancers. Mark has chosen this place for 
his meeting with Jenifer because he knows that here imaginings become more 
vivid, and emotions find concrete expression. One by one, the other charac- 
ters slip into this world of magic, but smoothly, not with the effect of a 
transformation scene. King Fisher, when he is finally forced to acknowledge 
its existence, counters it with the same technique that he would use against 
tiresome shareholders. The ‘world of magic’ is, if you like, an elaborate 
metaphor in which the characters express themselves and act. There is a 
celesta motive in the score which announces that we are moving from plain 
speech (and action) into this metaphor. In this, of course, there is a difference 
from the C. S. Lewis and Kipling works mentioned, for there the supernatural 
is displayed as such; in The Midsummer Marriage it is simply a deeper and 
more poetical way of expressing reality. 
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Oralia Dominguez, who will sing 
Sosostris Photo Ralp 


It is not my purpose to give a de- 
tailed summary of the action; the 
libretto is available*. I aim only to 
show how what we see relates to the 
literal account given above. When 
Jenifer hurries in to tell Mark that 
she is leaving him, she is still in an 
ordinary forest clearing. In flight 
from Mark’s attempted embrace, 
she finds herself at the foot of a stone 
staircase. When she exclaims: 

O magic staircase that I’ve 
always known, 
In dreams since childhood 
at my mother’s knee, 
we must understand this as literally true. Just such a staircase in her dreams 
had represented the way to heaven by which she might climb to where the 
saints would welcome her: 
At last, at last, I set my feet 
Upon the way to heaven. 
Up, up, I climb to paradise. 
It is the most natural thing in the world for her to do, an embodiment in 
dramatic terms of her chilly aspirations. This is the moment, too, when the 
chorus changes from being the ordinary friends of tennis parties and dances, 
and expresses itself in terms of the magical world. The girls mock Mark, 
who is left behind. And it is equally natural for Mark, in his turn, to fly 
to the gates which lead into the fruitful earth where the sap rises and all that 
is warm and male is surging. 

King Fisher, hot in pursuit, arrives in time to see the gates shut on Mark. 
He chooses to believe that the Ancients are people of his own world harbour- 
ing the runaway couple in their curiously architected building (at no point 
does he deign to look at them, and his dealings with them are conducted 
through Bella). The men of the chorus, being men, are enlisted by King 
Fisher on his side with a bribe; but the women reject his money. Jack, in 
his employ, is commanded to force the gates. But here comes a new motive: 
Bella’s influence can make Jack hesitate (this male/female conflict is resolved 
in the last act). 

In one of the most striking visual scenes Jenifer returns from the stair, 
partly transfigured (though King Fisher does not recognize it) in white, and 
with a suggestion about her of Athene; Mark returns through the gates, in 
red, with a suggestion about him of Dionysus. Each has been fortified in his 
own belief. In her cool pride Jenifer produces a glass in which she hopes 
that Mark will recognize, by his reflection, the wrongness of his attitude; 
but Mark’s confidence that he is right gives him power to shatter her glass. 





* From Messrs. Schott & Co., 48 Great Marlborough Street, W.1, at 5s. 
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Jenifer is abashed only for a moment; then with resolution she enters the 
gates whence Mark has come, determined to learn the source of his power, 
confront it and master it. Mark, in an effort to understand her way of 
thinking, ascends the staircase. 

We can leave the central act for the moment, and turn to the last: Evening 
and Night. King Fisher is determined to get his daughter back, and has 
summoned an arbitrator to aid him—a soothsayer (in terms of the metaphor) 
who will reveal that his daughter is in the wrong. He treats the whole thing 
in business-like fashion. To the Ancients he declares: 

You two thought to get the better of me 

Catching my daughter in your trap like that. 

I’m not the man to fall so easily. 

I’ve sent for one who'll see through all your schemes 

To hold my daughter from her home. 
But truth, for King Fisher, is only what he chooses to recognize, and 
chooses that the world should believe ; the soothsayer is Jack, his 
hireling, in disguise. Once again female perception thwarts male 
plans; Bella recognizes Jack, and he is forced to drop his part. Likewise, 
King Fisher, having invoked truth, is forced to listen to it when the real 
clairvoyante, Sosostris*, appears. ‘a huge contraption of black veils of roughly 
human shape, though much more than life-size.” In deep, firm tones, Sosos- 
tris describes the consummation of Mark’s and Jenifer’s love. King Fi-her 
will not accept her testimony, and orders Jack to tear open the veils. Again 
Bella intervenes, and this time her influence is decisive: Jack leaves King 
Fisher’s service. King Fisher sets about the veils himself; but Sosostris is 
Truth, and so, inside the veils, he finds exactly what she had declared: Mark 
and Jenifer joined in a single hieratic group. He aims his revolver (which is 
the symbol of worldly power) at Mark, but at a gesture from the pair he 
clutches his heart, trembles and falls to the ground. Worldly power is power- 
less against fulfilled human love. The final scene, the following dawn, 
presents Mark and Jenifer in naturalistic terms once more; but Mark is no 
longer so impetuous (‘After the 
visionary night, the senses purified, 
my heart’s at rest’), nor Jenifer so 
reserved (‘In love so rich I could 
love all—even my father had he 
lived’). ‘The stage fills with light. 
Were the mists to rise again it would 
be seen that the temple and the 
sanctuary of buildings were only 
ruins and stones silhouetted against 
the clear sky.’ 


Joan Sutherland, who will sing Jenifer 





° Her name was doubtless suggested 
by Eliot’s lines in The Waste Land : 
Madame Sosostris, famous clairvoyante, 
Has a bad cold, nevertheless 
Is known to be the wisest woman in 

Europe. 

The name appears to mean ‘the saviour 
who brings everything right in the end.” 
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Given this general outline of the story, the reader should now be able to 
tackle the libretto without bewilderment. It needs to be read simply and 
literally; the symbolism and use of myths fall into place quite naturally. 
We must beware of detecting in Mark and Jenifer ‘type-figures’ of universal 
applicability—except at one moment. They embody, it is evident, certain 
generalized male and female principles, but are primarily characters in their 
own right, or very particular ‘types’ whose experiences are embodied in 
particular myths. Jack and Bella too are individuals, though their courtship 
has elements that can be universalized—and are universalized in the Three 
Ritual Dances which take up most of the central act. In these Dances the 
Hound hunts the Hare in the autumn, the Otter hunts the Fish in winter, the 
Hawk hunts the Bird in Spring; and in each case the part of the hunter is 
taken by a girl, and that of the hunted by a male dancer. Twice the male 
dancer escapes, the third time he lies exhausted, awaiting the Hawk’s pounce. 
Bella, who has been watching this as if it were dream, wakes with a shriek; 
she is startled by the violence which (she little suspected) lay implicit in her 
dream of cosy domestic love, in all love between man and woman. We 
have little doubt, however, that this capable little woman, who pulls herself 
together by retouching her make-up, will learn to deal with this new exper- 
ience, this new knowledge about herself. The fourth element and season, 
Fire in Summer, is not a hunting dance, but a sacrificial one in which the 
hieratic group of Mark and Jenifer in the last act is consumed by rosy flames. 

That brings us to the last point that need be made before the full impact 
of the opera in stage performance bursts upon us: that words alone will 
never tell us what an opera is about. Consider the closing scene of Gétter- 
dammerung. We should be hard put to give a lucid explanation of the concept 
of ‘Redemption by Love,” but, in Ernest Newman’s words, Wagner ‘relied 
on his music to convey to the feeling of the listener what the poet in him had 
found it almost impossible to express in words.’ His concept ‘he could 
convey, and has conveyed magnificently, in his music to the closing scene; 
but how to express it in words was a problem that always baffled and finally 
defeated him.’ The Four Ritual Dances from The Midsummer Marriage 
have been performed in concert, and the fourth of them, ‘Fire in Summer: 
the voluntary human sacrifice,’ brought the closing scene of Gétterdammerung 
to mind—nor did the listener reject the comparison as absurd. For, like 
those other climactic pages, this dance carries a ‘meaning’ at once explicit 
and baffling. We cannot put into words the concept it embodies, but here 
Tippett has ‘conveyed magnificently’ the central idea of his opera. At this 
point the forging of human relationships through sacrifice and love does take 
on universal significance, and Mark’s and Jenifer’s adventures touch all 
human experience. 

I have said nothing about the music because—the Dances apart—I know 
it only from the vocal score*, from which prophecy would be rash. But 
the Dances reveal to us a composer with the same ardour and conviction that 
have marked all Tippett’s music, expressing himself now with a new ease 
and mastery that bode well for January 27, when Covent Garden is to perform 
for the first time The Midsummer Marriage. 





* Schott, 63s. Miniature full score of the Four Ritual Dances, 10s. 6d. 
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Nicola Rescigno and Giorgio Polacco on stage during a rehearsal of ‘Lucia’ 


The Lyric Theatre of Chicago: 1 


by James Hinton Jnr. 


Certainly the most spectacular, and quite possibly the most significant, 
development of the operatic year 1954 in the United States has been the 
reintroduction to Chicago of opera on a really grand scale, and Chicago's 
apparently whole-hearted acceptance of it. The agency for this was an 
entirely new company known as the Lyric Theatre of Chicago, founded by 
well-to-do, civic-minded young Chicagoans something over a year ago. 
Organized as a non-profit corporation, it dramatized its appeal for sponsor- 
ship by the wealthy, and support at the box office by the public generally, 
with two performances in February of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Then, 
encouraged by the results, it went on to present during November an 
eight-work repertory season that brought, among other notable events, the 
belated but extremely brilliant début in the country of her birth of Maria 
Callas. 

Whatever else may be said of it, this first Lyric Theatre of Chicago season 
captured the imagination of the city and ended by being a rousing success— 
something that Chicago has not had at least since the depression swept 
away Samuel Insull’s fortune and with it his ability to support the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, which foundered in 1932 under the unrelieved weight 
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of a million-dollar deficit. Since then, Chicago, accustomed for more than 
twenty years before the Insull collapse to a resident opera company quite as 
distinguished in its way as the Metropolitan at its best, has built a reputation 
for chilling apathy towards local attempts to present opera on a scale less 
lavish, and for even more chilling criticism of importations from other 
cities. The golden days of the past became, if anything, brighter in memory 
than they had been in fact. A whole new generation grew up with invidious 
comparison firmly fixed as a habit of mind, although they had never heard 
the performances that served them as standards. 

In the face of this, a lesser company with the successive names of Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, Chicago City Opera Company, and plain Chicago 
Opera Company managed to hang on until just before the last war, but 
could not be revived after it; and a project whereby Chicago might have 
shared the New York City Opera Company was wilted by scalding press 
notices. This left the field wide open for the founders of the Lyric Theatre. 
As assets, they had enthusiasm; the social prestige necessary to get a fund 
drive under way; use of the excellent production facilities of the 3,800-seat 
Civic Opera House, built by Insull money ($30,000,000 of it) in 1929; and 
access to a warehouse full of sets, costumes, and properties left over from 
Civic Opera days. More important, as it turned out, they had the nerve to 
stake everything on a real, old-fashioned star season, with Miss Callas 
engaged for six performances as the central figure. 

This kind of abandon was apparently what Chicago had been waiting 
for all these years. The opening Norma, with Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa, 
Eva Turner, Edith Mason, and Giorgio Polacco in the audience as visible 
reminders to the audience of the great days gone by, was an overwhelming 
success, and from that point onward enthusiasm for the whole project 
blazed sky-high. Once again, at last, Chicago had a company capable of 
putting on opera in the grand manner—and not a company of borrowed 
Metropolitan singers. It made no difference that they were borrowed from 
La Scala; so far as Chicago was concerned, this was very specifically a 
Chicago company; it was the best in the world; it could do no wrong. 
Actually, there was a good deal that was wrong, and more that was at least 
debatable, but nobody said so very loudly, and there is every reason to think 
that on the basis of its first season the Lyric Theatre can make good its plans 
for an expanded season in 1955—five weeks in Chicago and three on tour in 
the East. If it does—and especially if the tour becomes a fact—both the 
Metropolitan and the New York City companies will have to at least 
reconsider their touring plans. 

Between November | and 20, the Lyric Theatre put on the Civic Opera 
House stage two performances of each of the eight works in its repertory— 
Norma; Vittorio Giannini’s The Taming of the Shrew, which was given its 
professional stage premiére after having been produced earlier on television 
by the National Broadcasting Company; La Bohéme; I! Barbiere di Siviglia; 
La Traviata; Lucia di Lammermoor; Carmen; and Tosca. 

The opening Norma, presented at advanced prices as a benefit for the 
company, was Miss Callas’s first appearance in this country. She gave every 
indication of taking the occasion very seriously indeed, and although she 
did not actually sing as well as she was to sing later in the season, the impact 
of her personality was electric. With her figure reduced to what looked 
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like a shadow of its London dimensions, she moved with lithe control, 
never wasted a gesture, and, in general, brought to the visual side of her 
interpretation the same concentration and vitality of purpose that charac- 
terized her singing. From first to last, her grip on the audience never 
slackened, and she left them in the state of limpness with exhilaration that 
must be close to what Aristotle meant by catharsis. 

Not everything went well vocally. Especially at the outset there was a 
good deal of the cloudy, bottled-up sound that can be heard on her 
recordings, particularly on upper tones delivered with full body resonance, 
and some tones at the very top were wavery. The amazing thing to one 
hearing her for the first time in the theatre was that even the imperfectly 
produced tones projected completely—and this in a huge, extraordinarily 
deep auditorium—as if her sheer will-power overcame all acoustical obstacles 
to direct communication. It really seemed to make little difference that 
her singing improved as the evening drew on, for, by the end of the first act, 
the audience as a fault-sensitive organism had practically ceased to exist. 

Quite as impressive in her own way was Giulietta Simionato, for she was 
almost literally in perfect voice, phrased exquisitely, and left no doubt at 
all that if an aberrant proconsul were to desert a Norma such as Miss Callas 
it would be for just such an Adalgisa as she. Mirto Picchi sang Pollione’s 
music with big, firmly focused tone and clean line, but cut a rather hang-dog, 
unprepossessing figure in a role that, at best, is not one of the juiciest acting 
plums in the tenor repertory. As Oroveso, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni reversed 
this pattern by looking vastly Druidical but blowing shockingly rough 
noises in the general direction of pitches instead of singing them. A Chicago 
soprano, Gloria Lind, sang Clothilde without mishap or distinction, and a 
Chicago tenor, Lawrence White, sang Flavio as if he really were frightened 
of all the Galle and Druidi. 

The conductor was Nicola Rescigno, still in his thirties but before circum- 
stances made him artistic director of the Lyric Theatre already established 
as one of the most musical and generally intelligent of unattached opera 
conductors in this country. His first act tended to be a shade fast, and the 
orchestra, locally assembled, tended to be rough on the attack and somewhat 
coarse in texture of sound, but after that things settled down, and the end 
result was an alert, clean, well-paced performance with only a few curiously 
juxtaposed tempos to show that not quite everything had been worked 
out in rehearsal. The chorus, made up of veterans left over from previous 
local companies and students from local conservatories, sang very well 
indeed but seemed afraid to move, once on the stage, from the classic (if 
that is the right word) V-formation ordained by William Wymetal’s stage 
direction. All told, it was a good, solid performance, transmuted into a 
smashingly successful one by the stature of its principals and the vitality 
of its conductor. 

Giannini’s The Taming of the Shrew—included, one might guess, partly as 
a prestige production to indicate that the company is aware of the con- 
temporary composer, partly as a blotter for the union-imposed percentage 
of American singers, so that they would not clutter the Italian repertory too 
much—had a kind of success. The first performance was poorly attended, 
even though nominally-priced student tickets were sold. But the audience 
seemed to like it; the press notices were favourable; and business was 
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Act II of Giannini’s ‘The Taming of the Shrew. 


better for the second presentation. 

The work, praised in the New York Times by Olin Downes as being ever 
so much superior to The Rake’s Progress, has a libretto fashioned from 
Shakespeare’s play, with additional materials from other plays and from 
the sonnets. The score, which sounds more than anything else like Italianate 
Strauss with side-references to numerous other composers—Verdi, Puccini, 
Tchaikovsky, and so on—is exceedingly well made, and the prosody is 
virtually without flaw. The only real criticism that could be advanced is 
that the scoring is prevailingly so very full vertically that the voices are 
sometimes (but only sometimes) covered by the orchestra. It is a comfort- 
able, competent score, often amusing, sometimes quite lovely, and always 
easy to listen to. Its modernity, to put it mildly, is not extreme. In fact, 
it almost never calls attention to the fact that it belongs in the second half, 
or last three-quarters, for that matter, of the twentieth century. 

However, there is certainly no law imposing dissonance as a condition of 
contemporary excellence, and there is really nothing against Mr Giannini’s 
score except that it has no particularly individual profile and is not, for all 
its easy charm, especially compelling in the theatre. Most of the reviewers 
went out of their way to praise the libretto, presumably because it would 
be a sign of philistinism not to praise Shakespeare. It is true that the literary 
level is, for the most part, rather higher than the average for operas composed 
to English texts, but beautiful words expertly set do not guarantee operatic 
success, any more than doggerel dubiously set necessarily precludes it. 

The Taming of the Shrew is an uncommonly confused play to begin with, 
and when it is pruned down to manageable operatic dimensions there are 
still so many miscellaneous people named -umio, -emio, -ensio, -entio and 
-anio about that by the time they are presented there is not much time 
left stage-centre for one complete musical wooing-and-winning, leave alone 
two. As a result, a disproportionate amount of time is given over to the 
messy business of Bianca’s suitors all telling taradiddles about who they 
are, and the running battle between Petruchio and Kate becomes merely 
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an incident, her eventual capitulation merely an excuse for bringing the 
curtain down. The audience is kept so busy sorting out secondary characters 
that they have no energy left to be amused by them, and very little oppor- 
tunity to build up any interest in the principals. Each love affair is left to 
make its big splash with one big, romantic duet, and neither of these quite 
comes off, for the simple reason that neither has a tune quite good enough 
to define words and last in the memories of its hearers. So, when all is 
said and done, The Taming of the Shrew is a comic opera that raises few good 
laughs and a romantic opera that never quite reaches the melting point. 
Nonetheless, it deserved to be done on its merits, and deserves to be done 
again. 

Irene Jordan, who since leaving the Metropolitan in 1947 has graduated 
to the soprano category, made a handsome Kate, acted with spirit, and 
sang cleanly and with a good deal of impact, if without much warmth of 
tone when that was in order. As Petruchio, Hugh Thompson swaggered and 
domineered convincingly enough, and sang securely, but his voice lost 
resonance under pressure. Miss Lind was suitably demure as Bianca, but 
Mr White's fine voice could not make up for his total lack of visual appeal 
and of any kind of imagination at all. Of the others in the long cast, almost 
uniformly notable for good diction, the best by far were the bass Donald 
Gramm, who sang with great musicality and lovely tone as Hortensio, and 
the tenor Andrew McKinley, whose Grumio was notable for both hairline- 
accurate musicianship and a most engaging characterization. Mr Rescigno 
conducted extremely well. 

The settings were not new, but were re-designed by Gerald Ritholz from 
elements of old Civic Opera productions as diverse as Mignon, Roméo et 
Juliette, Il Trovatore, Boris Godunov and Lorenzaccio. They looked extra- 
ordinarily well—better, in fact, than most of the standard settings that had 
only to be set in their old places. The staging was by Rexford Harrower, 
who kept the main lines of action clear and the stage pictures well composed, 
although action that was prevailingly on the static side was interrupted now 
and again by over-strenuous seeking for momentary effects. 

La Bohéme brought more débuts—most importantly that of Rosanna 
Carteri, who phrased ravishingly and sounded lovely every second of the 
time as Mimi, and looked as lovely as she sounded. If she was the success, 
the sensation was Gian Giacomo Guelfi, who made his American début as 
Marcello. From the ensemble standpoint, this was most unfortunate casting, 
for he blasted away with his Ruffo-size voice so exuberantly that he came 
close to drowning out the orchestra as well as the other singers. The noise 
he made was astounding, and although he showed only the most vestigial 
signs of even beginning to be an artist it was hard not to respond to the 
huge good humour with which he hurled tones about. Carlo Badioli, also 
making his American début, did a conventional buffo Benoit and a somewhat 
more individual Alcindoro, and Lorenzo Alvary—one of the few standard 
Metropolitan people in any of the casts—sang a soundly artistic Colline, 
with John Tyers as a negative Schaunard. Giacinto Prandelli sang and 
acted Rodolfo with his customary delicate avoidance of bad taste, and 
Miss Lind simply added another role to her repertory as Musetta. Jonel 
Perlea conducted a slow, careful, exploratory kind of performance, eminently 
respectable but not very inspiriting. (to be continued) 
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Monica Sinclair (Evadne), Otakar Kraus ( Diomede), Magda Laszlo (Cressida) 


‘Troilus and Cressida’ 


Two further opinions 


Donald Mitchell 

A young contemporary composer was complaining to me the other day 
about obsolete opera plots. ‘Freud might never have existed, he said 
ruefully. His perhaps rather irrelevant though heartfelt comment arose from 
a discussion of Troilus and Cressida. It is not, however, the antique character 
of that opera’s plot that spells disappointment but, rather, what might be 
called the antiquity of its music. The story of the fated lovers is powerful— 
true enough—in its legendary way still to exert and maintain a grip on a 
responsive audience, and to my mind Walton was favoured with an ex- 
ceptionally well-written and well-planned libretto. Mr Hassall’s book 
offered the composer every opportunity for writing music theatrically 
effective and psychologically true, and the text would scarcely have been 
improved by re-writing it in terms of the psychoanalyst’s consulting room. 
In an opera, in any case, one does not seek for psychological depth in the 
libretto but in the music; and here, indeed, there is more substance to our 
composer's criticism—to the spirit of it, at least. While one cannot sensibly 
complain that Walton has not kept up with Freud, Troilus and Cressida, 
in a very real sense, does represent a substantial psychological failure. If 
an opera is to convince, the music must express the drama in terms which 
are not only true to the action and characterization but true also, on 
another and important level, to the time in which we live; otherwise, 
violence is done to the living musical language which is the real bond of 
intimacy and means of communication between the composer and his 
public. We do not expect T. S. Eliot to address us in the language of 
Tennyson, and we have the right to expect a contemporary composer to 
be contemporary. It is well-nigh impossible to believe in—to be convinced 
by—the truth of an opera’s action and characterization when we hear the 
composer continuously failing to fulfil his contemporary duty and calling 
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Troilus (r.) expostulates with Antenor and the Trojan mob 


upon the past to help him out. However warm-hearted and sincere the 
music, however craftsmanlike, however superbly executed—and Troilus 
and Cressida is all these things—a work, in whatever category, by whom- 
soever composed, which does not employ a valid contemporary style cannot 
hope to communicate anything valid to its audience. The project of a 
large-scale ‘romantic’ opera, couched in an exhausted idiom, approaches 
the realms of the purest fantasy, and only as a fantasy can such a piece 
be enjoyed; one experiences it as a dream, where contact with reality is 
suspended. Hence, one might add, the literally fantastic notices which 
greeted Troilus and Cressida as a masterpiece. They were as remote from 
musical reality as the music they applauded. Fantasy breeds fantasy. 
It was this overwhelming sense of musical unreality which I felt so 
strongly when listening to Troilus and Cressida. Here was a composer 
who, far from not keeping up with Freud, had not even kept up with 
himself, and who relied in the main on reviving eminent models (Wagner, 
Strauss, Verdi, Puccini, Walton) as a substitute for genuine composition. 
Mr Eric Blom has chided those of us who have remarked unfavourably 
upon the highly eclectic, conservative style of Troilus and Cressida, implying 
that what one wanted instead was something new and innovatory. It is 
true, of course, that not every new work has to be new stylistically, but 
Mr Blom’s attitude offers only two stylistic possibilities when, in fact, 
there are at least three. Because one does not innovate, one need not 
‘inevitably imitate. The inspired composer with a_ valid contemporary 
tyle can and should stick—remain true—to it. Only thus can a composer 
hope musically to enrich the lives of his contemporaries. If his truth is 
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true enough, the public will eventually respond. - 

Walton, to a degree, already commanded an ‘educated’ public and, 
moreover, possessed a personal, distinctive contemporary style; but since 
the Viola Concerto and the Symphony he has progressively relaxed his 
idiom over the years, and now, it seems from Troilus and Cressida, he has 
abandoned it altogether. Walton, it is true, is a special case, and signs of 
his increasing orthodoxy have been visible since way back in the ’thirties. 
The reasons for his singular stylistic regression (is there an historical 
parallel ?) are probably complex, but there can be little doubt that the 
major reason for his first opera proving to be one of the last in a tradition 
that died at the turn of the century must be that he has nothing of his own 


left to say. 
Paul Muller 


Contemporary operatic creation is, at the international level, not very 
eventful. From the arguments which arose in the nineteen-twenties about 
opera as an art-form, few and scattered are the conclusions which have been 
drawn. Even masterworks, like Alban Berg’s Wozzeck or Lulu, Strawinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex or A Soldier's Tale are, for all the recognition afforded them, 
still only on the threshold of a wider acceptance. And the avant-garde 
opera creation of today—there is one: witness Dallapiccola or Henze— 
stands in solitude. The opera-composers who wish to establish a point of 
contact with their public as quickly as possible make use of a bridge: they 
choose as their themes well-known stories from the world’s literature. This 
is the practice of, for instance, Sutermeister with Romeo und Julia or 
Raskolnikov, Einem with Der Prozess and Dantons Tod, more recently Frank 
Martin with Sturm and Wolfgang Fortner with Bluthochzeit. 

William Walton is another who has decided upon a familiar theme for 
his first opera, originally planned for broadcasting. Not many years ago a 
Troilus and Cressida opera by Schoenberg's pupil Winfrid Zillig was per- 
formed in Diisseldorf. Her libretto kept close to Shakespeare. Walton, 
on the other hand, and his excellent librettist, Christopher Hassall, go back 
to Chaucer. The theme in the Hassall-Walton opera has become a tragic 
love-story. It is dominated by the ironical, ambiguous, scheming, almost 
buffo character of Pandarus. Walton sets Hassall’s fine libretto as a great 
tragic opera, a sort of veristic music-drama. It is conceived with an admirable 
instinctive feeling for the stage, and has absorbed the rich experience of the 
traditional operatic language. Walton does not raise the problems of opera, 
he solves them—to the surprise and delight of the public at the Covent 
Garden premiére—like one who has had fifty years experience in writing 
operas. With Troilus and Cressida an opera has come into being which will 
touch the hearts of the wider public of the world. We wonder at the technical 
ability, the thoroughly personal tone in the rich flood of this music. We notice 
an almost Italian feeling for the voices, and, in the melodic line of the 
recitatives, a sympathy for the natural inflections of speech. 

However, we cannot fail to realize that, all in all, it is a second-hand 
mastery. Walton’s passionate, smoothly-flowing music absorbs the tonal 
colouring of Meyerbeer, Bellini, Mussorgsky, Verdi’s and Puccini’s cantilena, 
elements of Respighi and even of the Richard Strauss of Die Aegyptische 
Helena. So Troilus and Cressida shows its relationship with Puccini’s 
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Turandot. Walton’s splendidly controlled craftsmanship, naturally expressing 
itself in harmony, almost lets us forget that his inspiration lags behind. 
The choral scenes are thus lapidary in their impact and at the same time weak 
in invention, the first act somewhat long-winded. 

Whenever Pandarus appears, however, the score begins to crackle and 
sparkle. In the first scene of Act II, dominated by Pandarus, the tragic and 
buffo flow together in a peculiarly individual way. The music becomes 
a flood in the great love-duet, is turbulent in the orchestral interlude when 
the lovers go into the alcove. The very spirit of song is found in the cantabile 
phrases of the carefully drawn characters and in the deftly woven ensembles. 
The sextet in the third act invites comparison with its great predecessors. 
Cressida’s agitated monologue in the same act is another climax in the opera. 
With this Cressida the opera stage has acquired a soprano role to rank with 
the great ones of the past. The melodic-dramatic scene is subtly painted 
in by the orchestra in richly sonorous, generally dark colours. A musico- 
dramatic spirit inspires the whole opera. Italy is nearer than Wagner, in 
the symphonic orchestral interludes as well. 

The world premiére gave Walton’s opera that outer brilliance which is its 
especial need. The late-romantic realism of the work was admirably 
expressed. George Devine’s production emphasized the representational 
character of the work. It created a living stage picture, which strongly 
underlined the pathos. Hugh Casson’s monumental sets showed us a roman- 
ticized antiquity. Magda Laszl0’s deeply felt Cressida sang witha light, shining 
purity of voice. Richard Lewis was lyrical and flexible as Troilus. Festal vocal 
splendour from soloists and chorus surrounded the lovers. Excelling all 
else, however, was the intensity of Peter Pears’s assumption of Pandarus, 
noble and intelligent alike vocally and dramatically. Sir Malcolm Sargent was 
responsible for the wonderful balance between the stage and the fine playing 
of the Covent Garden orchestra. The conductor brought to the score an 
equal feeling for clarity and drama. The applause increased from act to 
act and ended with a long ovation. Walton’s opera is a significant addition 
to the repertory, but the musical theatre of the twentieth century has gained 
no fresh impetus from it. 





TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
Opera in three acts by Sir William Walton; text by Christopher Hassall Produced 
by George Devine; scenery by Sir Hugh Casson, costumes by Malcolm Pride. World 
premiére at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. on December 3, 1954. 


Calkas, High Priest of Pailas .. ; iw Frederick Dalberg 
Antenor, Captain of Trojan Spears ... , ; Geraint Evans 
The Voice of the Oracle “oe iia Honica Sinclair 
Troilus, Prince of Troy.. ae sein : Richard Lewis 
Cressida, daughter of Calkas, a widow : Magda Laszlo 
Pandarus, brother of Calkas ... ae Peter Pears 
Evadne, servant of Cressida ; Barbara Howitt 
Horaste, a friend of Pandarus _ ‘ Forbes Robinson 
Diomede, Prince of Argos aint ‘ Otakar Kraus 


The Covent Garden Opera Chorus. 
(Chorus Master: Douglas Robinson) 
The Covent Garden Orchestra 
Conductor: Sir Malcolm Sargent 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
2—Nellie Melba (1859-1931) 


In the singer’s equipment there are certain elements which can be described 
with some approach to accuracy, and others at which we can only hint by 
the use of analogy and metaphor. Intonation, attack, steadiness on a 
sustained note ; precision and distinctness in scales, trills and arpeggios : 
all these are technical points which fall roughly within the sphere of 
ascertainable and measurable fact. But once we try to convey the actual 
sound of the living voice, we find ourselves on treacherous ground. The 
words we choose are no longer factual, but impressionistic. 

In almost every attempt to describe the peculiar quality of Melba’s voice, 
the same adjectives recur. The voice, we read, was pure, sweet, limpid, 
fresh. But such words could equally well describe certain other soprano 
voices : for instance, those of Alma Gluck and Frieda Hempel. Melba’s 
voice was also called ‘silvery,’ and sometimes ‘girlish’ or, alternatively, ‘like 
a choir-boy’s’—with reference, of course, to the refined English variety of 
chorister, not the lustily squalling Italian urchin. Listening to her gramo- 
phone records—for I never heard her in life—I see the point of all these 
descriptions ; but I feel sure that it would be misleading to trust them too 
far, just as it would be misleading to trust the records themselves too far. 
Both records and adjectives, I suspect, convey an impression that is rather 
too pale and ethereal. In order to correct—or rather, to amplify—this 
impression, let us ponder the verdict of a sound New York critic, W. J. 
Henderson, who heard Melba constantly at the zenith of her career—that is 
to say, during the decade which followed her American debut in 1893 : 

The quality of musical tone cannot be adequately described. No words can 
convey to a music lover who aid not hear Melba any idea of the sounds with 
which she ravished all ears. Maurel used to say of the voice of Tamagno, 
‘C'est la voix unique du monde.’ One could equally as well have said of 
Melba’s : ‘It is the unique voice of the world.’ This writer never heard any 
other just like it. Its beauty, its power, its clarion quality differed from the 
fiuty notes of Patti. It was not a better voice. but a different one. It has been 
called silvery, but what does that signify ? There is one quality which it had 
and which may be comprehended even by those who did not hear her ; it had 
splendour. The tones glowed with a starlike brilliance. They flamed with a 
white flame. And they possessed a remarkable force which the famous singer 
always used with continence. She gave the impression of singing well within 
her limits. 

Good as Melba’s published gramophone records are, they seldom, if 
ever, suggest such power and ‘clarion quality’ as are here described. The 
earliest of them date from 1904, when she was approaching her forty-fifth 
birthday ; the latest from 1926, when she had passed her sixty-seventh. 
It is true that she retained the command of her powers in an unparalleled 
degree right to the end of her career, and that her voice never sounded worn 
or old ; yet even the 1904 records can hardly be said to show her at the 
height of her youthful verve and brilliance. Moreover, the recording 
engineers were evidently frightened of the blasting effect that might have 
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Melba as Juliette: an early photograph, dating probably from her 1889 
début in this role 














been produced by the more powerful of Melba’s upper notes, and persuaded 
her either to modify these or to step momentarily away from the recording 
horn in order to guard against such a danger. There does survive, however, 
among the Mapleson cylinders, a recording which, brief and primitive as it 
is, allows us a quite electrifying glimpse of the great soprano in action on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. The date is March 11, 1901 ; 
the opera is Les Huguenots ; Melba is singing the cabaletta of the Queen's 
aria; and we tune in to her, so to speak, just after she has begun the first phrase: 
‘A ce mot tout s’anime.” An unholy mechanical din occasionally submerges 
the voice; then it suddenly flashes out, with amazing brilliance and strength. 
There is a high C sharp, attacked in full voice, which seems to echo round the 
huge auditorium ; there are cascades of florid singing thrown off in a manner 
which might almost be called reckless ; yet not a semiquaver, even in the 
most rapid upward arpeggios, is out of place. Towards the end we hear the 
chorus entering quietly ‘in support,’ and finally a roar of applause which 
drowns even the noise made by Mapleson’s apparatus. This rowdy but 
precious souvenir has been twice transferred to disc by Mr Seltsam for his 
International Record Collectors’ Club. The only edition known to me, 
IRCC 5002, plays a long way below pitch at 78 r.p.m. and needs to revolve 
at nearer 90 than 80 r.p.m. if it is to sound in the correct key of D major ; 
I imagine that this fault has been corrected in the later issue, IRCC 3034. 
I wish, by the way, that Mr Seltsam would now transfer the pick of his 
Mapleson cylinder re-recordings to an LP disc ; though their appeal is 
limited, they provide invaluable evidence and have been for far too long 
inaccessible. 

When the young Australian soprano, Mrs. Helen Porter Armstrong, made 
a single concert appearance in London in 1886, she created no great impres- 
sion. Herman Klein, who was present, remembers ‘a sweet, pleasing voice, 
naturally produced, yet insufficiently trained to justify further public exploita- 
tion. Her style was up to the ordinary amateur level, no more, and neither 
Sir Augustus Harris nor Sir Arthur Sullivan was prepared to offer her an 
engagement.’ But Mrs Armstrong possessed great powers of determination ; 
she was resolved to succeed, and she had the intelligence to take good advice 
and the energy to profit by it. She studied for not much more than a year 
in Paris, with the famous and formidable Mathilde Marchesi. From the 
outset, Mme Marchesi realized that fate had brought to her door a potential 
star of the first order. Both teacher and singer must have worked hard, for by 
October 1887 the latter was ready to make her début, under the name of 
Melba, at Brussels. She was highly successful, both as Gilda, and, a few 
nights later, as Violetta ; and next summer Harris engaged her for his first 
Covent Garden season. Her English début (on May 24, 1888), as Lucia 
di Lammermoor was also successful, but less than triumphant: in spite of the 
beautiful timbre and technique, a lack of warmth and of musical conviction 
was felt in her work. Her major successes really began with her Juliette of 
the following year ; and there is no doubt that her artistic development was 
immensely helped by Jean de Reszke, who sang with her on that and many 
subsequent occasions. Thanks to a naturally musical ear, her intonation 
was always pure and her phrasing shapely ; but her musical taste, in those 
early days, was decidedly uncertain, and here Jean de Reszke’s coaching was 
invaluable. In one respect she was incapable of profiting from even the best 
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of teachers. Throughout her life, her French and Italian accents remained, 
to put it mildly, provincial: for instance, in pronouncing the French word 
‘belle’ (in the Jewel Song) or the Italian ‘delizio’ (in ‘Ah fors é lui’), she 
always turned the first syllable of each word into an ugly diphthong. It 
would be absurd to make too much fuss about such things, since we have 
abundant evidence that not only the French public, but Gounod, Massenet, 
Thomas and Delibes, among others, counted her interpretations of French 
opera as among the most ravishing ever heard in Paris. Ambroise Thomas 
wrote out for her album that soft F major cadence from the Mad Scene of 
Hamlet, in which (as one can readily believe from her 1904 record) she 
melted all hearts by the pathos and utter simplicity of her delivery of these 
words : “Oui, Hamlet est mon époux, et moi,—et moi, je suis Ophélie.’ 

What was the technical equipment which enabled her to produce these 
magical effects ? Henderson, again, gives the clearest answer. Melba’s 
voice, he tells us, 

. . . extended from B flat below the clef to the high F. The scale was 
beautifully equalized throughout ana there was not the smallest change in the 
quality from bottom to top. All the tones were forward ; there was never 
even a suspicion of throatiness. The full, flowing and facile emission of the 
tones has never been surpassed, if matched, by any other singer of our time. 
The intonation was pre-eminent in its correctness ; the singer was rarely in 
the smallest measure off pitch. 

The Melba attack was little short of marvellous. The term attack is not a 
good one. Melba indeed had no attack ; she opened her mouth and a tone 
was in existence. It began without ictus, when she wished it to, and without 
betrayal of breathing. It simply was there. When she wished to make a bold 
attack, as in the trio of the last scene of Faust, she made it with the clear silvery 
stroke of a bell. Her trill was ravishing. On the evening of her début at the 
Metropolitan she sang in the cadenza of the mad scene a prodigiously long 
crescendo trill which was not merely astonishing, but also beautiful. Her 
staccati were as firm, as well placed, and as musical as if they had been played on 
a piano. Her cantilena was flawless in smoothness and purity. She phrased 
with elegance and sound musicianship as well as with consideration for the 
import of the text. In short, her technique was such as to bring out completely 
the whole teauty of her voice and to enhance her delivery with a!l the graces of 
vocal art. 

There is no need to go into the details of her long and triumphant career. 
She sang at Covent Garden every year until the 1914 war, never forcing her 
voice beyond its natural limits and rarely venturing beyond the repertory 
which best suited her. At one period in her career she achieved a limited 
success with parts which might be thought well outside her range, such as 
Aida and Elsa ; once, and once only, she even attempted the Briinnhilde 
of Siegfried, which she sang at the Metropolitan in 1896 with Jean de Reszke. 
All these were misguided though praiseworthy attempts to extend her 
repertory beyond the lighter and more florid roles of her youth. Leoncavallo’s 
Nedda and Verdi's Desdemona suited her far better, but the part which she 
made most completely her own in the latter part of her career was undoubtedly 
that of Mimi in La Bohéme. She sang it first with De Lucia in 1899 ; then 
with Bonci ; and from 1902 onwards in a memorable partnership with 
Caruso. When she gave her Covent Garden farewell performance in 1926, 
the programme consisted of the Balcony Scene from Roméo, the last act of 
Otello (as far as the entrance of the Moor) and the last two acts of La Bohéme. 
This performance was extensively recorded, but only the first half of the 
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Salce’ and the ‘Addio’ from La Bohéme have so far been issued, the latter. 
coupled with her famous Farewell Speech from the stage. The youthful 
purity and freshness of tone revealed in these records is astounding ; some 
day His Master’s Voice ought to give us the complete sequence transferred 
to LP. 

During the twenty-two years from 1904 to 1926 Melba made well over 100 
H.M.V. published recordings ; almost 150 if we include a large amount of 
unpublished material. At one time or another | have heard almost all the 
published, and a good many of the unpublished, records ; and I have been 
amusing myself during the last few days with the notion of an ‘ideal’ Melba 
memorial disc, in which the pick of all these records should be perfectly 
transferred, at the correct speeds, so as to form a single 12-inch LP. For the 
florid pieces, we must certainly go back to the London series of 1904-6, not 
only because they show the voice in a fresher and more brilliant state, but 
also because, when properly reproduced, they sound more natural and 
individual in timbre than her later American ‘retakes’ of the same arias. 
But among her American recordings the solitary duet with Caruso (why 
were there no more ?) sounds marvellously beautiful, especially the soft 
blend of the two voices at the pianissimo conclusion; and the 1910 batch 
includes admirable solos from La Bohéme and Otello. 1 am not certain how 
much music can be satisfactorily accommodated on such an LP as I am here 
envisaging : probably no more than 45 minutes, or 50 at the outside, since 
the items must be separated by bands. If anything has to go from my list, 
it must surely be Dvorak’s Songs my mother taught me, though I find both 
the song and Melba’s interpretation extraordinarily moving. Thus we jump 
to the final series, the four precious electric studio recordings of December 
1926. It was Melba’s protégé, John Brownlee, who persuaded her to make 
these ; a year ago in America he told me that Melba, who usually disliked 
her records, was delighted with the sound of these, finding in them (I imagine) 
a roundness and depth of tone to supplement the purity and clarity which 
show in her acoustic recordings. To obtain a notion of her powers in their 
prime, we should probably superimpose, in imagination, the warmth and 
fullness of her 1926 ‘Dite alla giovine’ upon the spontaneous brilliance of 
her 1904 ‘Nymphes et sylvains.” 

Here, then, is what I should choose to represent for posterity the voice of 
Nellie Melba. Alas, there is no prospect of any such issue ; I have therefore 
added the old numbers (both single-sided and double-sided) for the sake of 
those who eagerly scan the lists of the second-hand dealers. 


Date Title s/s dis 
1904 Nymphes et sylvains (Bemberg) ... 03016 — 
= Hamlet—Mad Scene, part | an ... 03023 — 
” ™ part 2 ie ... 03024 — 
Rigoletto—Caro nome ... = ... 03025 os 
- Traviata—Sempre libera ... = ... 03026 — 
1906 Le Rci d’Ys—Aubade haa = ... 03072 VB 13 
1907 Bohéme—O soave fanciulla (with Caruso) 054129 — 
1910 Bohéme—Addio ... an os ... 2-053028 DB 356 
Otello—Salce a ‘i aa ... 2-053022 DB 366 
» Otello—Ave Maria sc aN ... 2-053021 DM 118 
1916 Songs my mother taught me (Dvcrak) ... 03695 DB 363 
1926 Traviata—Dite alla giovine (with Brownlee) — DB 987, VB 64 
‘ Clair de lune (Szulc) ie he — = DB 989 
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Furtwangler 


1886 — 1954 
An Appreciation by Hans Keller 


With Furtwangler, a way of music-making has died which had been out 
of fashion for quite some time. He was very much alive to the fact that 
he had become, as it were, a prophet of the past, whence he grew ever more 
didactic towards the end of his life. My metaphor must not be taken too 
far: the ‘death * of Furtwangler kind of music-making is official, but not 
private: there is not a single leading conductor whose approach to music 
is basically similar to Furtwangler’s, but amongst many of the few private 
chamber-music-makers who have survived into the age of the gramophone 
record, the spirit of Furtwangler’s re-creations is alive. It is, in fact, a 
private father than a public spirit, for Furtwangler’s interpretations repre- 
sented the unconditional primacy of spontaneity. 

In consequence, there was always something incongruous about a 
Furtwangler performance, something which excited the admiration, if not 
indeed the need for identification, of those whose musical character 
resembled, or was at least receptive to his musical mind, and which repelled 
those who felt embarrassed by a private occasion made public, by a man 
who, in full aural view of everybody, was alone with his God. 

In more drastic words, one could also say that Toscanini used to appear 
fully dressed, that de Sabata is wont to dress in public, but that Furtwangler 
always undressed in public. He came to be out of touch with an age whose 
spirit is even afraid of undressing in private, because not much of it may 
be left after its clothes are shed. 

The only intensely private process which makes itself public without 
apparent incongruity is that of creation itself, and Furtwangler was in fact 
a composer who conducted instead. For him, re-creation was pro-creation, 
and nothingc ould make him so angry as what he called ‘the academically 
castrated Beethoven’ of our time. 

But though he was out of touch with the age, the age was not out of touch 
with him. Impotence admires potency even while scorning it, and there was 
no other musician who drew so many fascinated detractors to his perform- 
ances, with the possible exception of the violinist Huberman, whose musical 
character was akin to Furtwangler’s, and of whom he once said that he 
was ‘a musician out of passion and an inner mission, not just an egocentric 
virtuoso, not merely a so-called professional musician . . .” 

The public musician must be professional, while the private musician 
must needs be an amateur, for without the necessary amor he would do 
something else. Like Beethoven, Furtwangler was the professional amateur 
par excellence, from the unprofessional trembling of his beat, at which 
stupid professionals used to poke fun (its significance was quite clear: 
accumulate tension, whether you are playing pp or ff !) to what, from the 
standpoint of professional routine, were considered his inconsistencies : 
not only did he refuse to conduct the same work alike at two different 
performances, but his interpretation in performance would lavishly differ 
from even the last rehearsal a couple of hours before. If anything, the 
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rehearsal used to be the more ‘public’ occasion, the more objective one: 
what made the performance into literally a unique event was the ‘private’ 
spontaneity reserved for it. 


This continuous development in Furtwangler’s artistic life, from per- 
formance to performance, from rehearsal to performance, and within the 
performance itself, can only be explained by that half-dead platitudinous 
phrase, ‘eternal youth’—if we try to rediscover its meaning and see how it 
applies to Beethoven too, whose last two pieces, the F major Quartet, 
Op. 135 and, finally, the new finale for the B flat major Quartet, Op. 130, 
were in many respects his youngest. 


I met Furtwangler a few years ago. He had invited me to a discussion, 
for in an article which he seemed to have liked very much, I had ferociously 
attacked some critical observations on Schoenberg’s music which he had 
embodied in a lecture on Beethoven. We talked for hours, an old man and 
a young one: the fire, the passion with which he shaped his wrong views on 
Schoenberg and Strawinsky obliterated all differences of age. ‘In former 
ages, a composer’s whole body and mind stood behind his work, but 
nowadays each of them has his own idée fixe, Strawinsky his ostinatos, 
Schoenberg his twelve notes .. .” 


Furtwangler’s musical insight was indeed intensive rather than extensive, 
but I know of no extensive insight (except Schoenberg’s own) that was as 
intensive as his. It was this musical intensity, too, which determined his 
approach to opera. When he heard his recent Tristan recording, and 
without the ‘stage problems’ in front of him, he ‘became at last fully 
conscious of the vast musical unity and the never-failing inspiration’ of the 
work. His approach was, roughly, the reverse of the typical modern 
producer’s; in fact, the relation between him and his producers was not 
always marked by the profoundest cordiality. Even in the Ring, whose 
‘creator is the poet’, the producer must not ‘obtrude at the expense of the 
musician’, and it is ‘the music alone which offers the directives’ for an 
artistic performance. ‘It is the music which creates the style of the work, 
whence every gesture, every scene must come from it and return to it. The 
musician is the real executor of the poetic will.’ Thus he wrote in the 
year of my birth. 


It would be the easiest thing in the world for me to round off this apprecia- 
tion by saying that Furtwangler’s art will live in his recordings, but I do not 
see how it possibly can. Those who knew him will find the gramophone 
an indispensable aid to their memory. Those who did not, will gather 
enough from his recordings to realize how a conductor of genius solved the 
problems of structural continuity. But the essential, spontaneous, un- 
repeatable whole of a Furtwangler interpretation will never re-emerge. 
His way of music-making is dead until it is reborn, until our new age has 
overcome its ‘musicological’ children’s diseases and its infantile fears of 
emotion, until the prophet of the past turns out to have been the prophet 
of a future he did not understand. Meanwhile, wherever he is now (and I’m 
positive it is not Walhall), he will welcome our epitaph which, I think, 
understates his greatness with the kind of musical factuality he liked:— 


He was the opposite of a gramophone record. 
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Noni Zunec as Canioi; Tomislav Neralic as Marko in ‘Ero the Joker’ 


The Zagreb Opera Company 


Zagreb’s operatic tradition dates from the early nineteenth century. In 1834, 
a permanent theatre was opened, and performances of operas by Mozart 
Rossini, Bellini and Auber were given. Croatian opera can b2 said to have been 
born in 1846, with the first performance of Ljubav i zloba (Love and Malice), 
by Vatroslav Lisinski. The growth of national opera, however, was hindered 
by the Austrian rule, and although in 1861 the Croatian parliament passed 
a law by which the theatre became a national institution, it was not until 
1870 that the Zagreb Opera was established on a firm foundation. 

The organizer and first director was Iwan Zajc, whose opera Mis/av was 
chosen to open the season in October, 1870. The repertory in the 1870s 
consisted of works by Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi, Mozart, Weber, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer and Smetana. Zajc was able to build up a fine ensemble of singers, 
most of whom studied at the Zagreb Musical Academy. Perhaps the most 
famous of the artists at the end of the last century was the soprano Milka 
Ternina, who created the role of Tosca at Covent Garden in 1901, and was a 
renowned Isolde and Kundry. In 1899 the permanent company had to 
change to a system of short seasons, and then in 1902 opera began to peter 
out. In 1909 a third attempt was made to establish a permanent company, 
and this was successful, for it has functioned without a break since that 
date. Works by old Croatian composers were performed, works by Tchai- 
kovsky and Smetana were included in the repertory, and operas by Dvorak 
were produced for the first time. 

During the first world war the first performances of Rosenkavalier and 
Tristan were given. In 1918, a few weeks after the end of the war, the first 
performance of Boris Godunov took place; this ushered in a period in which 
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Above: Jakov Gotovac, composer of ‘Ero the Joker’ and Milan Sachs, conductor. 


Below: Marianna Radev, Josef Gostic and Maria Podvinec, three of the 
principal singers. 


Slav opera and ballet dominated the repertory. Mussorgsky was represented 
by his Fair at Sorochints and Khovanshchina, Rimsky-Korsakov by The 
Tsar’s Bride and The Snow Maiden, and Borodin by Prince Igor. During 
all this time works by native composers were also given. 

From 1918 to the outbreak of the second world war the Zagreb Opera 
continued to build itself up, encouraging native talent. New Croatian com- 
posers, including Gotovac, Odak and Papandopulo, and a new generation of 
singers, including Zinka Milanov and Marko Rothmiiller, emerged. These 
were followed a few years later by Sena Jurinac, Georgine von Milinkovic 
and Dragica (now Carla) Martinis. The repertory was enlarged to include, 
for the first time, a work by a modern Russian composer (Shostakovitch’s 
Katarina Izmajlova,) and Italian works by Respighi and Rocca. 

Although opera continued during the fascist occupation, the company 
was in drastic need of reorganization in 1945, and under the direction of 
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A scene from Act Ill of ‘Ero the Joker. 


Milan Sachs this was undertaken. Sachs has been director of the theatre 
for the last nine years, and during his regime the repertory has been enlarged 
to include such works as The Rape of Lucretia, The Rake’s Progress, Iwan 
Susanin, and many native operas, of which Gotovac’s Ero the Joker, which 
will be heard in London during the coming season, is one of the most popular. 

Most of the artists who will be appearing in London will be new to British 
opera-goers. At least three have made reputations outside their own country: 
the mezzo-soprano, Marianna Radev, who has sung at the Scala, Rome, and 
in many German opera houses, and who recently appeared as Carmen in 
Dublin; Josef Gostic, who has been a member of the Vienna State Opera 
for the last few years, and who created the role of Midas in the premiére of 
Die Liebe der Danae at Salzburg in 1952; and Tomislav Neralic, who has 
also sung a great deal in Vienna. 


Jakov Gotovac 


The composer of the opera Ero the Joker was born in Dalmatia in 1895. 
After studying law at Zagreb and Graz, he turned to music, which he had 
loved since a child. He went to Vienna, where he studied for two years, and 
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in 1923 was appointed conductor of the Zagreb company. He has been with 
them ever since, and for a period was director of the company. He has 
composed six works for the stage, of which Ero the Joker and Morana have 
been the most successful. His music is strongly influenced by Croatian 
folk-songs and rhythms. 

Ero the Joker, which has been performed in Germany and Italy as well as 
Yugoslavia, dates from 1935. Since the war it has been given in Zagreb 
more than 200 times. It is a comic opera in three acts, with a libretto by 
M. Begovic, based on a folk story from Dalmatia. The action takes place 
in a village at the foot of the Dinaric Alps. The time of the story is ‘the 
present and a hundred years ago.’ It tells of the love of one Micha for Jula, 
the daughter of a rich peasant. Micha pretends that he has come from 
above, and calls himself Ero from the other world. He has answers to all 
the questions that are put to him by the villagers about their relatives who have 
passed to the other world. The three acts retail the adventures of the young 
lovers, and contain many folk sceses reminiscent of The Bartered Bride. 
The opera ends with a scene at a village fair, which includes some gay dances. 


‘Pagliacci’ as performed by the Zagreb Opera 














News 
America 


Owing to illness, our New York correspondent, James Hinton, Jnr., was unfor- 
tunately prevented from attending performances during the opening weeks of the 
Metropolitan season. He will, however, be sending a report of the performances 
he has seen recently, which we hope to publish next month. Meanwhile, in order 
to keep our readers up to date with operatic activities in New York, we print a 
brief factual survey of the important events to date. 

The season opened on November 8 with a gala performance which comprised the 
Prologue to Pagliacci (Leonard Warren), Act I of La Bohéme (Victoria de los 
Angeles, Richard Tucker, Frank Guarrera, Clifford Harvuot, Norman Scott, 
Lawrence Davidson, conductor Albert Erede); Act II of // Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Roberta Peters, Jean Madeira, Cesare Valletti, Robert Merrill, Jerome Hines, 
Fernando Corena, conductor Erede), and Scene I and Act II of Aida (Zinka Milanov, 
Blanche Thebom, Mario del Monaco, Warren, Hines, Luben Vichey, conductor 
Fausto Cleva). Die Meistersinger was revived during the first week of the season, 
conducted by Fritz Stiedry and sung by Lisa della Casa, Herta Glaz, Hans Hopf, 
Paul Franke, Otto Edelmann (making his Metropolitan debut as Sachs), Kurt 
Boehme (making his Metropolitan debut as Pogner) and Gerhard Pechner. On 
November 16 came the new production of Andrea Chenier (not heard at the Metro- 
politan since 1933), sung by Milanov, del Monaco and Warren. The production was 
by Dino Yannopolous and the conductor was Cleva. 

Other events have included Salome (Christel Goltz, Blanche Thebom, Ramon 
Vinay, Paul Schoeffler, conducted by Dmitri Mitropoulos), Don Carlo (Eleanor 
Steber, Thebom, Tucker, Merrill, Hines, conductor Stiedry), Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Milanov, Peters, Marian Anderson, Tucker, Warren, conductor Mitropoulos) and 
Manon (Victoria de los Angetes, Valletti, Corena, Hines, conductor Monteux). 

The five-week autumn season by the New York City Op2ra Company was adver- 
tised as a ‘special, all-request season.’ Sixteen works were given: Aida, Ceneren- 
tola, Figaro, Carmen, Butterfly, Bohéme, Fledermaus, Falstaff, Faust, Tosca, Traviata, 
The Love of Three Oranges, Contes d’Hoffmann, Rosenkavalier, Hansel and Gretel 
and Jerome Kern’s Show Boat. Many artists, both familiar and unfamiliar, appeared 
during the season, and casts were constantly changing. Interesting events included 
Frances Yeend’s first Aida and her assumption of all three soprano roles in Hoffmann, 
Wilma Spence’s gracious Marschallin to the Oktavian of Frances Bible, and Norman 
Treigle’s first Mephistophélés. 

On December 27, at the Broadway Theatre, New York, the first performance of 
Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street was given. The leading roles were taken by 
Virginia Copeland, Gloria Lane, David Poleri and Leon Lishner. Thomas Schippers 
conducted and Menotti produced. 


Australia 


Wolfgang Wagner writes from Sydney: An Italian opera company will visit 
Australia and New Zealand under the management of J. C. Williamson Theatres 
Ltd. this year. Opening in Melbourne early in April, the company will perform in 
all State capitals and major cities. It is anticipated that the artists will be on tour 
for over twelve months. 

So far the following singers have been engaged: 

Elisabetta Barbato, Rina Malatrasi, Gabriella Tucci, Ginetta La Bianca 
(sopranos); Dora Minarchi, Paola Stacchini, Maria Huder (mezzo-sopranos) ; 
Umberto Borso, Kenneth Neate, Augusto Pedroni, Danilo Vega, Adelio Zagonara 
(tenors); Giulio Mastrangelo, Afro Poli, Ferdinando Li Donni (baritones); Salvatore 
Cantania, Enrico Formichi, Augusto Romani (basses). 

Conductors will be Ottavio Ziino and Manno Wolf-Ferrari, and the producer 
Bruno Nofri. 

The cast will be supplemented by at least ten resident singers and it is also intended 
to invite a number of Australians at present working in England to join the com- 
pany. Fourteen operas from the Italian and French standard repertory will be 
performed. 
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Among the artists engaged for 1955 by the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
are Mattiwilda Dobbs, Sylvia Fisher and Hans Hotter. They will appear only in 
Lieder recitals and as soloists at symphony concerts. Eugene Goossens plans a 
concert performance (Australian premiére) of Der Rosenkavalier, with Sylvia Fisher. 

The Sydney National Opera will open its season in February with six operas 
under the artistic direction of Warwick Braithwaite. It is rather unfortunate that, 
with the exception of Die Fledermaus, the repertory of the local company will consist 
of operas which the Italians are also to present. 


Austria 

The Vienna Volksoper recently added Oskar Nedbal’s operetta, Polenblut, to its 
repertory; it was sung by Dorothea Siebert, Maria Olczewska, Sonja Mottl, Rudolf 
Christ, Franz BSheim and Franz Hébling. Wilhelm Schénherr was the conductor, 
Karl-Heinz Haberland the producer: the costumes and scenery are by Walter 
Hoesslin and Reny Lohner. This was followed by a restudied Love of Three 
Oranges, sung by Martha Rohs, Margarete Kenney, Gabriela Lupancea, Henny 
Herze, Waldemar Kmentt, Franz Bierbach, Alfred Jerger, Georg Oegll and Marjan 
Rus. Felix Prohaska was the conductor. The first Austrian performance of 
Orff’s Die Bernauerin, conducted by Hollreiser, was planned for January; in 
February comes a new production of Kienzl’s Der Evangelimann, with Per Grunden 
and Alois Pernerstorfer ; in April La Belle Héléne (Offenbach) and revivals 
of Der Barbier, von Bagdad conducted by Prohaska, and Gianni Schicchi conducted by 
Loibner. Oskar Czerwenka will sing the title role in the first work, and Kunz and 
Dénch will alternate as Schicchi. 


Egypt 

The 1955 season in Cairo will include performances of Trovatore, Aida, Amelia 
al Ballo, Butterfly, Fanciulla del West, Turandot, Francesca da Rimini and Forza. 
Singers include Laura Carol, Simona dall’Argine, Giliola Frazzoni, Renata Scotto, 
Jean Stuart-Smith, Bruna Ronchini, Gina Consolandi; Antonio Annaloro, 
Mariano Caruso, Mario Filippeschi, Roberto Turrini, Piero Campolonghi, Gian 
Giacomo Guelfi and Paolo Pedani. Vincenzo Bellezza and Nino Verchi are the 
chief conductors. 


France 

The first weeks of the season at the 
Grand Théatre, Bordeaux, included 
performances of Roméo et Juliette with 
Kenneth Neate and Renée Doria in the 
title roles, Falstaff with Marcello 
Cortis, Marthe Luccioni and Renée 
Doria, and Samson et Dalila with 
Emilio Marinescoand Lucienne Delvaux. 
The Opéra de Marseilles (artistic 
director, Michel Leduc), announces 
some interesting events for the 1954-5 
season. These include the first per- 
formance in Marseilles of Fidelio, 
sung in German by Leonie Rysanek, 
Lotte Rysanek, Ludwig Suthaus, Heinz 
Rehfuss, Ludwig Weber and Hans 
Blessin, conductor Otto Ackermann; 
Meistersinger, also in German, with 
Elfride Trétschel, Ferdinand Frantz, 
Hans Hopf and Gerhard Unger, conduc- 
tor Leopold Ludwig; and between March, 
5 to 13 performances in Italian of 
Bohéme, Tosca, Butterfly, Aida and 





Kenneth Neate as Roméo 























Photo Laufer 


A scene from Heuser’s * Das Fest in Coquéville’ at Mainz. 


Trovatore with Rosetta Noli, Adriana Lazzarini, Ornella Rovero, Gino Penno, 
Gianni Raimondi, Aldo Protti, Tito Gobbi and Otello Bersellini. The season 
opened in October with two performances of Faust, sung by Kenneth Neate, Regine 
Crespin, Michel Dens and Adrien Legros. The repertory further includes Le 
Calife de Bagdad (Boieldieu), Fortunio (Messager), L’ Africaine, Le Portrait de Manon 
(Massenet), La Carosse du Saint-Sacrement (Biisser), Les Troyens a Carthage and 
La Damnation de Faust. 

The opera season at Toulouse opened with a revival of La Juive, with the tenor 
Frans de Guise from Brussels, Lucienne Denat and Humbert Tomatis. Faust 
was sung by Kenneth Neate, Regine Crespin and Huc-Santana, La Fille de Madame 
Angot by Maria Murano and Jacques Janssen, and Fidelio by the same cast as at 
Marseilles. 


Germany 


The Stadtische Oper, Berlin, recently produced Busoni’s Doktor Faust, conducted 
by Richard Kraus and produced by Wolk Vélker. The cast included Helene 
Werth, Lisa Otto, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Helmut Melchert and Michael Rhodes. 
At the Staatsoper the Hungarian baritone Gyérgy Losconczi, from the Budapest 
Opera, has been heard as Scarpia, with Hildegard Jonas from Nuremberg as Tosca. 

At Cologne, Einem’s Dantons Tod has been produced by Erich Bormann and 
conducted by Wolfgang von der Nahmer. Monteverdi’s Incoronazione di Poppea, 
with Walburga Wegner in the title role, was one of the season’s new productions; 
it was conducted by Otto Ackermann. 

Dessau has given the first performance of a children’s opera, Des Teufels drei 
goldene Haare,j by Franz Peter Miiller-Sybel. The story is based on a Grimm 
fairy tale and has been adapted by Horst Ulrich Wendler. 

The new production of Freischiitz at the Dresden Staatsoper was conducted by 
Erich Kleiber. The cast included Brunnhild Friedland as Agathe and Manfred 
Hiibner as Caspar. Max Lorenz recently made several guest appearances as Otello 
and Florestan. 

The most recent new production at Diisseldorf was The Queen of Spades, conducted 
by Arnold Quennet, with Hildegard Hilbrecht, Hanna Ludwig, Heinz Sauerbaum 
and Kurt Gester in the leading roles. 
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Gisela Vivarelli and Fritz Lehnert in ‘La Cenerentola’ at Hamburg. 


Events of the season at Frankfurt have included productions of Fidelio, with 
Helene Werth, Age Joesten and Hertha Wilfert as Leonore, Anny Schlemm and 
Erika Schmidt as Marcelline, Wilhelm Ernest as Florestan, Rudolf Gonszar as 
Pizarro and Otto von Rohr as Rocco; Bruno Vondenhoff was the conductor and 
Tietjen the producer ; Tannhduser, with Traute Richter, Age Joesten, Bernd Aldendoff, 
Giinther Ambrosius and Otto von Rohr, conductor Volndehoff; and Penelope, 
conducted by Georg Solti, with Colette Lorand in the title role. 

The Stidtische Biihnen, Heidelberg, lists eight new productions for the current 
season: Iphigénie en Aulide, Don Pedros Heimkehr, Undine, Hansel und Gretel, 
Der Corregidor, Arabella, Manon Lescaut and Penelope. 

At Kaiserlauten the operas to be given include Arabella, Traviata, Jenufa, Martha, 
Ero the Joker, Barbier von Bagdad, Mazeppa and Spiel oder Ernst (Reznicek). 
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Wieland Wagner's set for ‘Fidelio’ at Stuttgart. 


The rebuilt Badisches Staatstheater, Karlsruhe, which opened, as recently 
reported in OPERA, with a new production of Die Zauberfléte, has announced an 
interesting repertory for the 1954-5 season, which includes Jeanne au Bucher, 
Macbeth, Giulio Cesare, Le Postillon de Longjumeau, Eugene Onegin, Die Walkiire, 
Parsifal, Kénigskinder, Der Evangelimann, Arabella, Segreto di Susanna, Gianni 
Schicchi, Doktor und Apotheker (Dittersdorf) and Lo Speziale (Haydn). 

Max Geisenheyner reports from Mainz that the first performance of Das Fest 
in Coquéville recently took place at the Stadttheater. This comedy in three acts is 
based on Zola’s novel, La Féte 4 Coquéville and has been adapted for the stage by 
Herbert Grube and Kurt Gaebel. The music by Otto Heuser is rather heavy. 
The most distinguished thing about the performance was Renato Mordo’s fine 
production. An outstanding performance came from Ursula Schulz; Winterfeld 
was the conductor. 

The Munich Staatsoper recently mounted a new production of Martha at the 
Girtnerplatz Theatre, conducted by Robert Heger, with Sari Barabas, Hertha 
Tépper, Lorenz Fehenberger, Gottlob Frick and Georg Wieter. A new production 
of Lohengrin was staged at the Prinzregententheater on December 21, with Annelies 
Kupper, Marianne Schech, Howard Vandenburg, Hermann Uhde, Hans Hotter 
and Gottlob Frick. Rudolf Hartmann was the producer, and Hans Knappertsbusch 
the conductor. 

At Nuremberg Egk’s Die Zaubergeige has recently been produced with a cast that 
included Kathryn Harvey and Martha Hermann. Domgraf-Fassbaender was the 
producer and Max Loy the conductor. Gisela Vivarelli has made a number of 
appearances as Adina in Elisir d’ Amore. 

The Stadttheater, Regensburg, announces a world premiére for the second part 
of its season, Martinu’s Les Vicissitudes de la Vie. Other works to be given include 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly, Die Zaubergeige and The Soldier's Tale. 
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Wieland Wagner’s production of Fidelio at Stuttgart has aroused much con- 
troversy. We print the following report from Nicole Hirsch and René Klopfenstein: 
For the first time since he staged Orfeo for the Munich State Opera (see OPERA, 
October 1953), Wieland Wagner has produced an opera not written by his grand- 
father. After his experiments at Bayreuth it was to be expected that his Fidelio 
would be presented in a new form, with a new perspective. Wieland Wagner has 
suppressed all the spoken dialogue, with the exception of the indispensable melo- 
drama of the last act, so that the arias, duets and ensembles follow one another as 
in an oratorio. He has thus deleted everything that links one number to the next, 
everything which provides theatrical justification for the different musical sections. 
As a partial substitute for this dialogue, Wieland Wagner has introduced, at the 
beginning of each act, a narrator who supplies the public with a summary of the 
story. This narrator appears before the curtain in total darkness ; only his head 
is illuminated, with nightmarish effect, so that one seems to be listening to a head 
decapitated on the guillotine. 

In certain respects the Stuttgart Fidelio derives from Beethoven’s first version of 
the opera, Leonore (1805): It is in three acts, and preceded by Leonore No. 2. 
Otherwise the borrowings are not many. It is a pity that use was not made of the 
long, accompanied recitative which occurs in the last act of Leonore between the 
quartet and the duet, where the transition is particularly abrupt. The absence of 
spoken dialogue was especially prejudicial in the first act, between Rocco’s aria 
and the trio, and in many other places too the sequence of action was rendered 
incomprehensible. 

According to Wieland Wagner's theory, the poses and movements of the actors 
should suffice to evoke the essential theme of the opera, but this was obviously a 
miscalculation. Though the characters in The Ring are symbols, and so to speak 
embody a certain philosophy, a musical mystique, the characters in Fidelio are 
essentially human. Their experiences have nothing in common with the 
tragedies of Wotan or of Siegfried, and for this reason they are far less well adapted 
to abstract stylization. Clearly Wieland Wagner has taken as his point of departure 
what Richard Wagner himself wrote about Beethoven's libretto: Was ist die 
dramatische Handlung des Textes . nicht anderes als eine fast widerwdrtige 
Abschwegung des in der Ouvertiirerlebten Dramas, etwa wie ein langweilig erldu- 
ternder Kommentar von Gervinus zu einer Szene des Shakespeare. What Wagner's 
grandson has really done is to accentuate the static musical outline of the opera, 
and to ignore the movement of the drama as it unfolds. His décor was ill-adapted 
to the natural movement of the plot, and only the contrasting light and shade which 
was a feature of the prison scene was in full conformity with dramatic demands. 
This indeed was the only scene which communicated some kind of emotion. 

Throughout, Wagner has employed a raked circular platform, such as he uses in 
The Ring. Behind rose a curtain constructed of many bars which clearly and 
effectively symbolized a prison. Between the arias the singers gazed at one another 
and made mysterious gestures whose significance was liable to escape even listeners 
with a thorough knowledge of the text. When the prisoners appeared, they grouped 
themselves into a number of geometrical figures, which greatly diminished the 
dramatic effect of the passage as we know it from traditional productions. 

In defining his characters the producer adopted certain characteristics more 
appropriate to the Leonore of 1805. In particular, he avoided giving the heroine the 
proportions and emphasis of a Briinnhilde. His Leonore was frail girl, at first 
hesitant, then inspired by a single determination far beyond her natural powers. 

Gré Brouwenstijn has the bearing and demeanour that such a Leonore requires ; 
She made her effects less in her great aria than in the ensembles. As Florestan, 
Wolfgang Windgassen depicted to perfection the man aged by political vicissitudes 
yet sustained by stoic resignation. Gustav Neidlinger, despite an unfortunate 
make-up, was a _ convincing Pizarro. Certainly this could not be said 


of Rocco, Otto von Rohr, who adopted stiff, awkward attitudes, no doubt demanded 
by the production. The other parts were sung by Lore Wissmann (Marzelline), 
Wilhelm Schirp (Don Fernando), Alfred Pfeifle (Jacquino), Hans Blessin and 
Alfred Wohlgemut (prisoners). The chorus, trained by Heinz Mende, surpassed 
liself, and the conductor, Ferdinand Leitner, avoided the excessive emphasis 
with which this score is often played. 
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Photo Karl Schomacher 
The Prisoners’ Chorus in Wieland Wagner's production of ‘Fidelio’ at Stuttgart 


Hungary 

Erich Witte made a number of guest appearances at the Budapest State Opera 
during November, as Otello, Stolzing and Florestan; Gerhard Unger was heard 
as David and Jaquino. 


Italy 


On pages 116-120 we print in full the plans for the seasons at the Scala, the 
Rome Opera and the San Carlo, Naples. 

The season at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, included Orff's Carmina Burana 
with Gabriella Tucci, Antonio Pirino and Walter Monachesi, under the direction of 
Olivero de Fabritiis; this was presented in a double bill with Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Gigliola Frazzoni, Mario Ortica and Anselmo Colzani). Thais, also conducted 
by de Fabritiis, featured Fiorella Carmen Forti, Nicola Monti and Carlo Tagliabue, 
and J Quattro Rusteghi, which was conducted by Nino Verchi, was sung by Alda 
Noni, Magda Olivero, Cloe Elmo, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Alvino Misciano, Paolo 
Montarsolo, Bruno Sbalchiero, Enrico Campi and Vito Susca. 
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At the Teatro Massimo Bellini, Catania, Piero Guelfi scored a great success in 
the title role of Falstaff, which opened the season. Antonietta Stella was Alice: 
Gianna Pederzini, Quickly; Rosetta Noli, Nanetta; Anna di Stasio, Meg; Silveri, 
Ford; Luciano Panzieri, Fenton; and Marco Stefanoni, Pistol; Franco Ghione 
conducted. Traviata was the next opera, sung by Virginea Zeani, Gianni Raimondi 
and Silveri; Argeo Quadri conducted. 

The Teatro di Corte in the Royal Palace at Naples, which was badly damaged 
by bombing in 1943, reopened its doors in November with a production of Paisiello’s 
Don Chisciotte. Cynthia Jolly reports on this production: 

It was no idle chance that it fell to Paisiello’s Don Chisciotte to celebrate the 
reopening of the Teatro di Corte. Apart from any musical merit, it was a highly 
appropriate revival. The Neapolitan Paisiello had been maestro di cappella to the 
Bourbon king, Ferdinand IV, and his was the first opera buffa to be performed in 
the Court Theatre when the founding of the San Carlo in 1737 left the former free 
for smaller works. The 16th century Royal Palace, built by a Spanish viceroy, had 
constantly seen elaborate homage paid to companies of Spanish actors and singers 
in the heyday of Spanish domination. What is more, the subject itself introduced 
the Spanish hero to Neapolitan fops and court ladies, to create from it a comic farce 
about 150 years after the original. 

No small dose of Don Quixote’s indomitable idealism was needed to restore the 
theatre to its former beauty, and the prime mover, Felice de Filippis, is to be con- 
gratulated on the result. It resembles a long elegant ballroom, gilded white and 
red to match the San Carlo; approached by a regal staircase and flanked by 
gracefully proportioned galleries and anterooms, it has acquired a new revolving 
stage, lighting installations and artists’ quarters without losing its air of opulent 
aristocracy. ‘A great little theatre set between the blue and the green of Naples’ 
is how the critic Pannain describes it. It is to be hoped that a better fate awaits it 
than the neglect it has suffered for the past two centuries. 

Don Chisciotte della Mancia had its first performance in 1769, not at Court but 
at the Teatro dei Fiorentini. The music is uneven, but fresh and spontaneous. 
In this complete version, which was most carefully transcribed by Jacopo Napoli 
from an autograph manuscript, the length nearly proved too much for the audience, 


Clara Petrella and Mirto Picchi in a scene from Pizzetti’s ‘La Figlia di 
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The auditorium of the recently reopened Teatro di Corte, Naples 


and no amount of mechanical contrivances (windmills, flying hobby-horses, efc.) 
could save the desultory finale. The quantity of stage business was memorable, 
and, despite some pranks of lighting on the first night, served to show off the 
theatre's capabilities exhaustively. 

Vittorio Gui had a task after his own heart, and made a splendid job of the 
musical side. The singers had been shrewdly cast. Hugues Cuénod’s Don Quixote, 
elongated and tragi-comic, was a marvel, a most carefully-studied portrayal. Alda 
Noni and Graziella Sciutti were a winsome couple of pleasure-loving high born 
ladies, cousins to Millamant, while Melchiorre Luise excelled himself in a buffo 
dialect role. Giuseppe Valdengo made a lovable Sancho Panza, with a singing 
voice which sounded as resonant as Fafner’s in the small theatre, with its keen 
acoustics. The sets were designed at short notice by Luca Crippa, and though 
over-detailed showed a welcome sense of colour combination. Gian-Franco 
Enriquez is primarily known as a television producer; this showed itself in a 
tendency not to focus the action sufficiently for distance and to burden it with 
small gestures; this apart, the staging of Don Chisciotte did him honour. 


Ester Dinacci reports from Naples that Pizzetti’s new opera, La Figlia di Jorio, 
which was chosen for the opening of the San Carlo season, excited much attention 
from critics and public alike. The libretto is D’Annunzio’s pastoral tragedy, 
written fifty years ago and played by the famous actress, Irma Grammatica. 
D’Annunzio’s verse is so musical in itself that Pizzetti has not attempted any new 
fusion of words and music, but has rather designed his score as a series of parallel 
illustrations. The new opera, in fact, is in his old vein, although Mila di Codra, 
the self-sacrificing heroine, is a more lytical figure than Jaele. The performance 
was an exceptionally fine one, with a cast that included Clara Petrella (Mila), 
Elena Nicolai (Candia), Luisa Malagrida (Ornella), Mirto Picchi (Aligi), 
Giangiacomo Guelfi (Lazaro) and Saturno Meletti. Cesare Maria Cristini designed 
impressive settings, and Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted with ardour. 
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The 1954-5 season at the Teatro Municipale, Piacenza, opened on December 29 
with a performance of Norma, conducted by de Fabritiis, and sung by Caterina 
Mancini, Dora Minarchi, Franco Corelli and Marco Stefanoni. Aida, with 
Antonietta Stella, Minarchi, Filippeschi, Bersellini, Tozzi and Romani, conductor 
Questa; Adriana Lecouvreur with Magda Olivero, Nicola Filacuridi, Rina Corsi, 
Ferdinando Li Donni and Augusto Romani; Lucia di Lammermoor with Pastori 
and Poggi; Traviata with Olivero, Poggi and Protti; Pagliacci with Corelli and 
Colzani, and a new opera, La Regina delle Nevi, by Giuseppe Zanaboni, will also 
be heard during the course of the season. 

The Reggio Emilia season is due to open on January 28 with a production of 
Norma, sung by Anita Cerquetti, Miriam Pirazzini, Josef Gostic and Piero Silva; 
this is to be followed by Carmen (Franca Sacchi, Franco Corelli, Piero Guelfi), 
Rigoletto (Agnes Ayres, Kenneth Neate, Aldo Protti) and Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Callas, di Stefano). Antonio Narducci, Franco Patané and Napoleone Annovazzi 
are the conductors. 

The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, opened with a production of 
Aroldo (Verdi), sung by Anna Maria Rovere, Roberto Turrini, Ugo Savarese, and 
Ugo Novelli; Franco Capuana was the conductor. This was followed by the 
first performance in Trieste of The Queen of Spades, with Renata Scotto, Augusta 
Oltrabella, Antonio Annaloro, and Silvio Maionica, conducted by Molinari- 
Pradelli; Butterfly, with Olivero, Raimondi and Giulio Fioravanti, also conducted 
by Molinari-Pradelli ; and Nozze Istriane, (Smareglia) with Gigliola Frazzoni, 
Gina Consolandi, Salvatore Puma, Silvio Maionica and Ugo Novelli, conducted by 
Luigi Toffolo. This season was preceded by a short series of performances at the 
Teatro Rossetti, which included Nabucco, with Serafina di Leo, Benvenuto Franci, 
Aida Londei, Giulio Montano and Alfredo Colella, conductor Giuseppe Ruisi, 
and Boh2me. 

A short season at Lecce in the autumn included performances of *Elisir d’ Amore, 
with Fiorella Carmen Forti and Tito Schipa; Butterfly, with Elisabetta Barbato and 
Ettore Babini; and Tosca, with Caniglia, Salvatore Lisitano and Marcello Venturini. 
The conductors were Vincenzo Marini and Riccardo Santarelli. 

The season at the Teatro Fenice, Venice, opened on January 6 with a performance 
of Cenerentola, conducted by Gui, and sung by Marina de Gabarain, Juan Oncina, 
Sesto Bruscantini and Giorgio Tozzi. This was followed by Macbeth on January 8, 
also conducted by Gui, and sung by Dorothy Dow, Enzo Mascherini, Renato 
Gavarini and Antonio Cassinelli. Wolf-Ferrari’s Le Donne Curiose, conducted 
by Manno Wolf-Ferrari, and sung by 
Dora Gatta, Mercedes Fortunati, Rina 
Malatrasi, Jolanda Gardino, Sesto 
Bruscantini and Antonio Cassinelli, and 
La Fanciulla del West with Elisabetta 
Barbato, Franco Corelli and Gian 
Giacomo Guelfi, conducted by de 
Fabritiis, were the next two offerings. 


Spain 

Ian Burgess reports from Barcelona 
that the season (which opened, as repor- 
ted last month, with Forza) has so far in- 
cluded performances of Cenerentola, with 
Marina de Gabarain making her Spanish 
début, in excellent voice; and a fine 
Boheme, with Tebaldi, Rovero, Poggi, 
Alberto Albertini, Manuel Auseni and 
Neri, conductor Ugo Rapalo. A season 
of Wagner operas by the Bayreuth com- 
pany is announced for April, and will 
probably include The Ring, Parsifal and 
Tristan. 


Mirto Picchi as Aligi in ‘La Figlia di 
Jorio’ at Naples Photo Troncone 




















Desirée Talbot as Judith, Gregorio 
Fiasconaro as Bluebeard at Cape Town 


South Africa 


David Shepherd reports from Cape 
Town that the novelty of the recent 
University Arts Festival was the pro- 
duction of Bart6k’s Bluebeard’s Castle. 
This proved so popular that three 
extra performances were given. Gre- 
gorio Fiasconaro was an_ intensely 
dramatic Bluebeard, and Desirée Talbot 
sang well as the fourth wife. 
Erik Chisholm was the conductor. 


Obituary 


Vincenzo Bettoni. This famous Italian bass died in Milan on November 4 1954. 
He was born in 1881, and made his début before the first world-war. His real, fame, 
however, began when he joined the Scala company in 1926, and he soon became 
specially renowned as a buffo artist, singing such roles as Mustafa in L’/taliana in 
Algeri, Giacomo in Fra Diavolo, Don Basilio, Dulcamara, Don Pasquale, Osmin and 
Ochs. He sang in many of the revivals of the lesser known Rossini works, and was 
particularly associated with Conchita Supervia in her performances in Paris and 
London. He sang at Glyndebourne in 1934 (Don Alfonso), at Covent Garden in 
1935 (Don Magnifico, Mustafa, Don Basilio, Colline and Samuel). He created the 
part of Eziel in Rocca’s // Dibuc at the Scala in 1934. 

Josef Turnau. This producer died in New York on October 1, 1954. From 
1922-6 he was associated with Richard Strauss at the Vienna State Opera and 
from then until 1933 he was Intendant and chief producer of the Frankfurt Opera. 
After the advent of Hitler he went to Prague, where he worked at the German 
Opera House. Ris? Stevens was one of the artists whom he specially encouraged. 
He then emigrated to America, and with Leon Barzin founded the first Opera 
Workshop. Herbert Graf, William Steinberg and Regina Resnik are artists who 
were associated with Turnau at some time in their careers. 


The Italian Opera Seasons 


As many of our readers like to plan their visits to Italy to coincide with certain 
performances in Milan, Rome and Naples, we print the arrangements at the three 
leading Italian opera houses for the 1954-5 season. The dates in brackets indicate 
the first performance for the season. 

SCALA, MILAN 

La Vestale (Spontini). Callas, Stignani; Corelli, Rossi-Lemeni; Votto. (Dec. 7) 

L’Elisir d Amore. Carteri; di Stefano, Panerai, Tajo; Giulini. (Dec. 11.) 

David (Milhaud). De Cecco, Pobbe, Gardino; Colzani, Rossi-Lemeni, Tajo, 
Stefanoni; Sanzogno. (Dec. 30.) 

Andrea Chenier Callas, Danieli; del Monaco, Protti, Votto. (Jan. 2.) 

Carmen. Simionato, Carteri; di Stefano; Roux; Karajan. (Jan. 15.) 

Freischiitz. Victoria de los Angeles; Picchi; Rossi Lemeni; Cond. Giulini. (Jan. 27.) 

Die Walkiire. Médl, Rysanek, Grace Hoffmann; Windgassen, Hotter, Weber; 
Karajan. (Feb. 6.) 

Sonnambula. Callas; Valletti; Bernstein. (Feb. 17.) 
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Porgy and Bess. By the ‘Everyman Operalnc.’ (Feb. 22.) 

La Bohéme. Rovere, Gatta; Di Stefano and Poggi; Bernstein. (March 2.) 

La Fiamma (Respighi). Cond. Gavazzeni. (March 21.) 

Il Giudizio Universale (Tosatti). Cond. Sanzogno. (March 31.) 

Il Turco in Italia (Rossini). Callas; Rossi-Lemeni, Stabile; Gavazzeni. (April 12.) 

La Forza del Destino. Tebaldi, Simionato; Tucker, Neri; Votto. (April 21.) 

Cavalleria Rusticana. Callas; and Amica (Mascagni). Cond. Bernstein. 
(April 28.) 

The Saint of Bleecker Street (Menotti). (May 11.) 

La Traviata. Callas; di Stefano; de Sabata. (May 19.) 

The Fair at Sorochints ; and Mavra (Strawinsky). Cond. Giulini. (May 26.) 

Falstaff. Valdengo; Toscanini. (For the opening of the ‘Piccola Scala,’ end of 

April or early May.) 

Other artists engaged but not mentioned above include: Lina Aimaro, Maria 
Amadini, Giuseppina Arnaldi, Inge Borkh, Anna Maria Canali, Lucia Danielli, 
Victoria de los Angeles, Nora de Rosa, Cloe Elmo, Elena Nicolai, Clara Petrella, 
Elda Ribetti, Antonietta Stella, Ebe Ticozzi, Ludovica Udovick, Silvana Zanolli; 
Carlo Badioli, Aristide Baracchi, Ettore Bastianini, Franco Calabrese, Renato 
Capecchi, Dario Caselli, Michele Cazzato, Fernando Corena, Gino del Signore, 
Libero de Luca, Gian Giacomo Guelfi, Melchiore Luise, Silvio Maionica, Nicola 
Monti, Giuseppe Nessi, Gino Penno, Mario Petri, Mirto Picchi, Afro Poli, 
Giacinto Prandelli, Carlo Tagliabue, Ramon Vinay, Giuseppe Zampieri. 


TEATRO DELL’OPERA, ROME 

La Forza del Destino. Tebaldi, Simionato; Penno, Protti, Neri, Capecchi; 
Santini. (Dec. 6.) 

Rosenkavalier. Schech, Jurinac, Streich, Roessel-Majdan; Ernster, Neidlinger, 
Szemere, Terkal; Moralt. (Dec. 16.) 

Carmina Burana (Orff). Moscucci; Pirino, Monachesi, La Porta. \ de Fabritiis. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors. Pederzini; Lazzari, Capecchi. (Dec. 26.) 

Prince Igor. Barbato, Barbieri, Canali; Misciano, Christoff, Silveri, de Taranto; 
Gavazzeni. (Jan. 6.) 

Madama Butterfly. Olivero, Canali; Poggi, Gobbi; Questa. (Jan. 13.) 

Medea. Callas, Barbieri, Fabrini; F. Albanese, Christoff; Santini. (Jan. 20.) 


Act II of ‘La Vestale’ with which the Scala season began. Setting by Pietro Zuffi 


Photo Piccagliani 








Photos Piccagliani 


Above: Italo Tajo and Giuseppe di Stefano in ‘L’Elisir d’ Amore.” 


Opposite : Maria Callas and Franco Corelli in the final scene of ‘La Vestale,’ 
both at the Scala 


ll Tabarro. Petrella, Elmo; Lo Forese, Gobbi. 


Burlesca (Veretti). Rizzieri, Fortunati, Elmo; Lazzari, Meletti, Cassinelli; both 


conducted by Gavazzeni. (Jan. 29.) 

Werther. Petrella, Scotto; di Stefano, Borriello, Calabrese; Gavazzeni. 
(Feb. 10.) 

Lo Straniero (Pizzetti). Tucci; Picchi, Meletti, Colella, La Porta; 
(Feb. 24.) 

Un Ballo in Maschera. Stella, D’Angelo, Elmo; di Stefano, Gobbi; Santini. 

. (March 3.) 

‘Amico Fritz. Carteri; Tagliavini, Poli. \ go Eabritiic eT 

Zanetto (Mascagni). Simionato, Carteri. }de Pohetits. Cum ta) 

Tristan und Isolde. Grob-Prandl, Cavelti; Beirer, Schoeffler, Greindl; Leitner. 
(March 24.) 

Cenerentola. Simionato, Arnaldi, Cadoni; Oncina, 
Porta; Gui. (March 31.) 

Traviata. Tebaldi; F. Albanese, Bechi; Bellezza. (April 6.) 

Cyrano de Bergerac (Alfano). de Cavalieri, Fusco; Vinay, Borriello, Colella, 
Gallo; Ghione. (April 14.) 

The Damnation of Faust. Pirazzini; Picchi, Petri, Clabasi; Capuana. (April 27.) 

SAN CARLO, NAPLES 

La Figlia di Jorio (Pizzetti). Petrella, Nicolai, Malagrida; 
Gavazzeni. (Dec. 4.) 

Bohéme. Jurinac, Carol; Campora, Guelfi, Clabasi, Meletti; Bellezza. (Dec. 7.) 

Guglielmo Ratcliff (Mascagni). Noli, Pederzini; de Santis, Silveri, Mongelli; 
Bellezza. (Dec. 16.) 

Lohengrin. Tebaldi, Nicolai; Penno, Guelfi, Neri; Santini. (Dec. 26.) 

Gianni Schicchi. Rizzieri; Valdengo. | 7 Rapalo. (Jan. 6.) 

Medium. Pederzini, Gatta, Dubbini. 
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Vespri Siciliani. De Cavalieri; Filippeschi, Guelfi, Neri; Serafin. (Jan. 15.) 
Parsifal. Kenney: Beirer, Poell, Pernerstorfer: Bohm. (Jan. 29.) 
Don Giovanni. Griimmer, Jurinac, Noni: Valdengo, Dermota, Bruscantini: 

Béhm. (Feb. 5.) 

Sonnambula. Stich-Randall: Monti, Maionica: Molinari-Pradelli. (Feb. 12.) 
Samson and Delilah. Stignani: Vinay, Manca-Serra: Rieger. (Feb. 26.) 
Le Donne Curiose (Wolf-Ferrari). Jurinac, Fortunati, Noni; Oncina, Bruscantini: 

Molinari-Pradelli. (March 12.) 

Boris Godunov. Rossi-Lemeni: Serafin. (March 26.) 

Manon. Petrella: Tagliavini, Borriello; Santini. (April 2.) 

Madame Bovary (Pannain). Petrella; Raimondi, Cassinelli; Santini. (April 16.) 
Il Giuramento (Mercadante). Tassinari, Savarese: Questa. (April 23.) 

Other artists engaged but not mentioned above include: Rina Gigli, Henny Herze, 
Vera Magrini, Maria Teresa Mandalari, Maria Minazzi, Amalia Pini. Elda Ribetti, 
Giuseppina Sani, Graziella Sciutti, Dorothea Siebert: Walter Berry, Mariano 
Caruso, Piero de Palma, Anton Dermota. Gottlob Frick, Melchiore Luise, Andrea 
Mongelli, Rinaldo Pilizzoni, Iginio Ricco, Augusto Romani, Gino Sinimberghi. 


Summer Festivals 1955 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

July 10-30. 

Orfeo (Gluck). July 10, 15, 18, 24 

Figaro. July 16, 20, 29. 

Mireille. July 23, 27. 

Cosi fan Tutte. July 26, 30. 

BAYREUTH 

July 22 to August 21. 

Der fliegende Hollander. Narnay. Luise Willer; Wirdgassen and Lustig, Uhde 
and Hotter, Weber, Traxel. Conductors, Knappertsbusch and Keilberth 
Producer, Wolfgang Wagner. July 22, 30, August 3, 7, 15, 19. 

Tannhduser. Brouwenstijn, Wilfert: Vinay and Windgassen, Fischer-Dieskau, 
Greindl, Traxel, Blankenheim, Stolze, Adam. Conductor, Jochum; producer, 
Wieland Wagner: choreography, Gertrud Wagner. July 23, 31, August 2, 6, 9, 
18, 21. 

Der Ring. WVatnay (Briinnhilde, Ist Cycle: Sieglinde, 2nd Cycle). Médl 
(Sieglinde, Ist Cycle; Briinnhilde, 2nd Cycle), Wilfert (Freia), von Milinkovic 
(Fricka), von Hlosvay (Erda and Waltraute), Brouwenstijn (Gutrune), Hollweg 
(Waldvogel): Hotter (Wotan), Blankenheim (Donner), Traxel (Froh), Lustig 
(Loge), Neidlinger (Alberich), Kuen (Mime), Weber (Fasolt), Greindl (Fafner, 
Hunding, Hagen), Vinay (Siegmund), Windgassen (Siegfried), Uhde (Gunther) 
Conductor, Keilberth: producer, Wieland Wagner. Ist Cycle, July 24, 25, 26, 28: 
2nd Cycle, August 10, 11, 12, 14. 

Parsifal. Médl; Windgassen and Vinay, Hotter and Fischer-Dieskau, Weber and 
Greindl, Neidlinger, Greindl and Adam. Conductor, Knappertsbusch; producer, 
Wieland Wagner. July 29, August 4, 16, 20. 

GLYNDEBOURNE 

June 8 to July 26. 

The 1955 Festival begins on June 8 with a new production of Le Nozze di 
Figaro, the opera with which Glyndebourne opened its doors in 1934. The opera 
will be produced by Carl Ebert, and conducted by Vittorio Gui, with settings by 
Oliver Messel. Other performances will be on June 10, 12, 16, 18, 24, 26. 

Le Comte Ory. June 11, 15, 17, 19, 22, 25. 

Don Giovanni. June 23, 29, July 1, 6, 9, 13, 15, 17, 21. 

I! Barbiere di Siviglia. June 30, July 3, 8, 10, 14, 16, 19, 23, 25. 

The Rake’s Progress. July 20, 22, 24, 26. 

MUNICH 

Julius Caesar (Handel). August 12, September 6. 

Lohengrin. August 13, September 4. 

Rosenkavalier. August 14, September 7. 

Figaro. August 16, September 5. 
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Salome. August 17. 

Palestrina. August 18. 

Frau ohne Schatten. August 19. 
Meistersinger. August 21, September 11. 
Capriccio. August 22. 

Don Giovanni. August 23, September 10. 
Arabella. August 24. 

Elektra. August 26. 

Ring. August 27, 28, 30, September |. 
Entfiihrung. August 31. 

Liebe der Danae. September 3. 


SALZBURG 

July 24 to August 30. 

Die Zauberfléte. Producer, Herbert Graf. 

Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail. Conductor, Béhm; producer, Oscar Fritz 
Schuh. 

Palestrina. Conductor, Kempe: producer, Rennert. 

Ariadne auf Naxos. Conductor, B6hm; producer, Gielen. 

Irish Legend (Egk) (World premiére). Conductor, Szell; producer, Oscar 
Fritz Schuh. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete Operas 

DON GIOVANNI (Mozart), with Ina Souez (Anna), Luise Helletsgruber (Elvira), 
Audrey Mildmay (7erlina), John Brownlee (Don Giovanni), Koloman von Pataky 
(Ottavio), Salvatore Baccaloni (Leporello), Roy Henderson (Masetto), David 
Franklin (Commendatore). Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra and Chorus. Fritz 
Busch. H.M.V. ALP 1199-1201. 

What a sensible idea it was to transfer this seventeen-year-old recording of the 
Glyndebourne Don Giovanni on to LP, for not only is this a technical triumph (it 
sounds for all the world like a recording of the 1950's), but musically this is a 
performance that sets a standard that it would be difficult to surpass to-day. 

It is interesting to look at the cast and to find that, apart from Brownlee and 
Baccaloni, none of the others are active in opera any more. Busch and Mildmay 
are, alas, no longer alive: Souez and Helletsgruber gave up opera during the war: 
Franklin and Henderson lecture and teach, and von Pataky, apart from some 
post-war appearances in South America, has likewise retired from the operatic 
Stage. 

In the 1930°s we did not get particularly excited about the vocal attainments 
of these singers, but how we would welcome most of them to-day in any opera, 
company. And, what is more important, how we would welcome a performance cf 
the Don with the overall unity of style and musicianship that is here displayed. 
Never was the Busch-Ebert Mozart conception so faithfully carried out as in the 
pre-war Glyndebourne Don Giovanni. 

We have heard the three women’s parts better sung since the war, but Souez 
was always a grief-stricken Anna, Helletsgruber a human Elvira, and Mildmay the 
most bewitching of Zerlinas. Welitsch, Schwarzkopf and Giieden in the 1947 
Vienna performance at Covent Garden gave finer individual performances, but 
stylistically they bore little or no relationship to each other—that is the difference 
between the Glyndebourne 1937 Mozart and its Vienna counterpart. ; 

Brownlee sings with great style and gusto—the recitative passages are especially 
noteworthy—and he was always the aristocrat. Baccaloni was perhaps the greatest 
Leporello of the inter-war years, menial, oily and suggestive. Has anyone ever 
sung Madamina with such a wealth of expression since? 

Pataky is a good Ottavio by present-day standards, and Henderson and Franklin 
excellent as Masetto and the Commendatore respectively. If any new Don 
Giovannis are planned by the recording companies for the 1956 Mozart celebrations, 
they will have to be of an extremely high standard to equal this. 
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LA TRAVIATA (Verdi), with Renata Tebaldi (Violetta), Rina Cavallari (Annina), 
Angela Vercelli (Flora), Gianni Poggi (Alfredo), Aldo Protti (Germont), Piero di 
Palma (Gastone), Antonio Sacchetti (Duphol), Dario Caselli (D’Obigny), Ivan Sardi 
(Dr Grenville). Chorus and Orchestra of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli. Decca.LXT 2922-4. 

If La Traviata means a superb performance by the protagonist, a sloppy, 
slovenly one from the Alfredo, and a rather rough and ready one by the Germont, 
then there will be many buyers for this set; for let me say at the outset that Tebaldi 
is, except for some embarrassing moments in the first act, a wonderful Violetta. 
But if La Traviata is an opera in which the tenor and the baritone also count, then 
this set is certainly a disappointment. 

Its onfly other rival on LP is the H.M.V. version with Licia Albanese, 
Jan Peerce and Robert Merrill, with Toscanini’s express conducting. But there 
is also the Cetra set with Callas, Francesco Albanese and Ugo Savarese. I have 
played both the Cetra and the Decca many times, and although the Cetra tenor is 
much better than the overrated Poggi, and the baritone somewhat below the 
standard of Protti, it all boils down to the question as to whether you prefer Tebaldi 
or Callas in this part. 

Frankly I cannot make up my mind; Telbadi has the more beautiful voice, 
Callas the ability to sing a phrase as if it was being sung for the very first time. 
Tebaldi has pathos, Callas has the powers of a tragedienne Tebaldi sings as if by 
instinct, Callas with a subtlety unequalled to-day among Italian singers. I imagine 
the best Traviata of these two ladies, is the one, you are hearing at the moment. 

As in the Decca Rigoletto, we are given the tenor cabeletta that is usually omitted 
in performance, that which follows De’ miei bollenti spiriti,but we still await Germont’s 
Dunque invano trovato t'avro ! Protti is a sound, routine Germont. The smaller 
parts are not particularly distinguished, and the Flora especially makes some odd 
sounds. The conducting of Molinari-Pradelli is in the old Italian opera tradition: 
i.e. follow the singers, don’t overwhelm them, and make the most of the preludes. 


H.D.R. 


RIGOLETTO (Verdi), with Hilde Gueden (Gilda), Giulietta Simionato (Maddalena), 
Maria Castelli (Countess Ceprano), Luisa Ribacchi (Giovanna), Mario del Monaco 
(Duke of Mantua), Aldo Protti (Rigoletto), Cesare Siepi (Sparafucile), Fernando 


Renata Tebaldi as Violetta at the San Carlo, Naples, in 1952 


Photo Troncone 
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Hilde Gueden as Gilda 


Corena (Monterone), Piero di Palma 
(Borsa), Pier Luigi Latinucci (Marulle), 
Dario Caselli (Ceprano). Chorus and 
Orchestra of Santa Cecilia, Rome. 
Alberto Erede. Decca. LXT 2992-4. 

This is undoubtedly the least success- 
ful Decca Italian opera recording to 
date; more is the pity, for there certainly 
is room for a fine recording of this opera. 
The only existing rival, as far as this 
country is concerned, is the H.M.V. 
performance with Erna Berger, Jan 
Peerce and Leonard Warren, conducted 
by Renato Cellini; but Cetra brought 
out a recording in Italy last year with 
Lina Pagliughi, Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
Giuseppe Taddei, conducted by Questa, 
which I have heard over the Italian radio, 
and which on all counts sounded 
superior to the other two versions. 

Protti in the title role sings well by present-day standards and displays a good 
style, but he is rarely moving, and hardly ever produces that line in his singing 
which characterized de Luca’s Rigoletto or even Tagliabue’s in the 1930's. 
Gueden, who coped so well with the role of Zerbinetta at Salzburg last summer, 
strikes me as a rather superficial Gilda; as with the Rigoletto, I am rarely moved 
by her singing, though there is much in it that I enjoy. Mario del Monaco’s Duke 
is certainly no aristocrat of Mantua; his bawlings and lusty tones would be more at 
home in the taverns than in the palaces. This is real mis-casting, and Decca have 
the nerve to ‘star’ him on the covers as if the opera were called ‘The Duke of 
Mantua’! What is interesting is to have the tenor cabaletta, Possente amor mi 
chiama, which comes after the Courtiers’ Chorus and before Povero Rigoletto, 
recorded for the first time. 

The parts of Maddalena and Sparafucile are here sung by Giulietta Simionato 
and Cesare Siepi, and from them comes the best singing in the opera in their scene 
in the last act. Fernando Corena as Monterone makes the most of his few 
moments, too. 

Erede has done better things than this, and although the recording quality is 
good, the orchestra is never exciting. No, we still await a worthy Rigoletto; what 
about it, Mr Legge, with Gobbi, di Stefano and Callas? H.D.R. 


Book Review 


OPERA ANNUAL 1954-1955: edited by Harold Rosenthal. ( Calder 21s.) 


This first issue of Opera Annual is described as an experiment. Although the 
contributions vary in quality and readability, it is one to be commended and if 
possible repeated. There is something for most tastes: excellent photographs for 
the less musical, some two dozen articles for the more thoughtful reader, and for 
the scholar and statistician copious appendices listing the current repertory of the 
world’s principal opera houses and the premiéres and obituaries of the last 
fifteen years. 

The post-war operatic revival in England is well covered by Professor Dent and 
the directors of our various operatic enterprises. The first production of Peter 
Grimes, of course, stands out as a landmark; and more than one writer stresses 
Karl Rankl’s spadework in establishing a repertory at Covent Garden. As might 
be expected, the economic note persists as a pedal bass beneath the aesthetic 
harmony (or disharmony). Norman Tucker writes feelingly on the difficulty of 
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educating an audience: even four performances of Falstaff will half empty Sadler's 
Wells; but his remark that Schwanda the Bagpiper ‘still has good money in it 
invites the retort that it has very little else. As Lord Harewood puts it in his 
Introduction, so many people lack ‘that natural curiosity which makes (them) 
unable to write off an unfamiliar work without having heard it.’ If this persists, 
the void between the public and the living composer will soon make a mockery 
of our operatic revival. The recent competition, in which readers of this magazine 
were invited to name the work they would least like to see announced at Covent 
Garden and mentioned almost every opera written during the last twenty years, 
throws a lurid light on this. He who answers ‘any contemporary British opera’ or ‘any 
contemporary opera’ to this question is taking opera not as an art but as a drug. 

Professor Dent, the senior contributor, is also the spriteliest and the most 
literate. He characteristically deflates the pretensions of conductors, critics 
Strauss-worshippers and foreign singers, and contrives to demolish a whole row of 
ninepins in a single sentence: *What is clearly understood by all singers, audiences 
and critics is that Italian is the ideal language for opera, because it has no con- 


sonants and no meaning whatever.” Eric Walter White offers a detailed survey of 


post-war amateur and student opera, but omits all stage performances of Handel 
oratorios and masques while including works in these categories by other composers. 

The weakest part of the book is the continental section, which leaves out France 
and is for the most part stodgy in matter and manner. Cynthia Jolly’s chapter on 
post-war Italy, which fully justifies its sub-title, A Critical Perspective of Re- 
discoveries and First Performances, is an honourable exception. Opera in the 
United States is painstakingly if not very excitingly described by James Hinton, jr., 
who offers one ripe plum in the story of the late McNair lIlgenfritz. Miles 
Kastendieck’s article on Television Opera is a warning of the muddled thinking 
engendered in art by technical progress. He is content that televised operas should 
be cut down to 1} hours or uttered in two instalments a week apart and tells us 
that a new English translation of Pelléas (for television) ‘not only clarified meaning 
but actually strengthened the tragedy of the story... The Editor in his Foreword 
suggests that the importance of television ‘cannot be over-estimated.’ Importance 
for what ? 

By far the best of the general articles (which are all too few) is Erwin Stein's 
interesting criticism of Henze’s Boulevard Solitude. Although this opera must be 
quite unknown to the majority of his readers Mr Stein is so careful to relate par- 
ticulars to general principles that he both stimulates and convinces. William 
Mann does not so much re-assess Strauss’s operas as throw out a number of 
provocative suggestions. Did Strauss really have much in common with Gluck 
beyond a love of classical subjects The problem of Strauss as an opera-composer 
depends in the last resort on the quality of his invention. Mr Mann hardly gets 
to grips with this, though his final hint that for some people the sheer sound of the 
music silences all criticism is to the point. 

There are some bad misprints and, here and there, some slovenly punctuation 
and erratic English. The late Alfred Loewenberg’s name is several times mis-spelt: 
and a well-known scenic designer is disguised as Mosceiwitch ! Winton Dean 





Composers’ Concourse. A series of four talks, under the title “Opera and the 
British Composer,’ have been planned to take place at the I.C.A. Gallery, 17-18 Dover 
Street, London, W.1. The first was given on January 17 by David Webster on 
‘The Organisation of Opera in Britain.” On January 31, Dr Hans Redlich will give 
a review of new British operas; on February 13, Christopher Hassall will discuss 
Libretto Writing, and on February 28 Wilfred Mellers will talk on ‘The Composing 
of Opera.’ Full details of membership from the Hon. Secretary, 7 Bolton Gardens, 
ne Members of the public can attend the talks on payment of admission at the 

oor. 

Morley College. A series of public lectures entitled ‘Opera in Britain Today’ 
will open on February | with an introductory survey by Eric Walter White, and close 
with a talk on some recent operas by Desmond Shawe-Taylor. Other speakers in 
the series include John Christie (on Glyndebourne), Patrick Terry (on Covent 
Garden), Joan Cross (on singing in opera) and Norman del Mar (on conducting 
opera). The fee for the course of eight lectures is 7s. 6d. (single lectures 2s. 6a.). 
ee from the Secretary, Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, 
-ondon, S.E.1. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Tristan und Isolde (December 9) 

The last Tristan at Covent Garden was conducted by Barbirolli, and 
introduced the Isolde of Sylvia Fisher. The reprise in December brought 
back the same Isolde under a different conductor and with some new 
colleagues. 

Miss Fisher's voice is growing into the texture of Isolde’s music: at this 
performance she seemed comfortable in all but the Curse, and happier there 
than she was before. She communicates the expansiveness of Isolde’s 
phrases, and is putting more intensity and significant inflexion into the vital 
ones. Nevertheless, while British Wagnerites may feel proud that Covent 
Garden can once again boast a British Isolde, they could be even more 
thankful that Isolde had a lover whose voice and personal appearance are 
both attractive. | Wolfgang Windgassen has sung Tristan in many parts 
of Europe, and in London at the Proms, though not yet at Bayreuth. He 
has a knightly bearing, a free, flexible voice production, and a vocal power 
that grows from year to year without seeming to risk strain. His charac- 
terization develops from act to act, from the impassive dignity of the chaperon, 
to the tenderness of the lover, and thence to the abandoned longing of the 
doomed man. Tristans usually rise to the demands of the last act, but this 
Tristan did so with unusually gratifying vocal quality, as well as with many 
a meaningful phrase. 

It is no discredit to Constance Shacklock, whose Brangiine has often been 
admired in these pages, to say that Maria von Ilosvay’s interpretation was 
heartily welcome with its moving simplicity, spontaneously effective gesture, 
and warm singing; there was a memorable spaciousness in her singing of 
Einsam wachend. Of the others, William McAlpine brought a sympathetic 
touch of naivety to the shepherd, and sang the part pleasantly; John Lanigan 
suited his voice to the young seaman’s ditty; Otakar Kraus repeated his 
appealing study of Kurwenal; Frederick Dalberg has made more of Marke’s 
monologues (notably in the performances under Kleiber). 

There are many ways of conducting Tristan: Furtwangler was expansive, 
Kleiber wonderfully refined and sonorous, Karajan opulent—these are three 
conductors whose readings I particularly remember; older operagoers must 
cherish other qualities in performances under Toscanini and Strauss and 
Mahler. The present revival was conducted by Rudolf Kempe: his reading 
was authoritative and impassioned, notable for finely calculated nuances 
and for legato line, yet sure in its view of the larger design. It was a reading, 
too, that seemed still ready to develop further; next year, and in five years’ 
time, we shall be singling out other qualities in Kempe’s view of the work, 
although it is to be hoped that a fine frenzy and a deep tenderness will long 
inform that view. The orchestra was playing with concentration and pre- 
cision; some ugly sounds obtruded here and there, not least among King 
Marke’s hunting horns, but the performance indicated that the Covent 

Garden orchestra responds readily to this conductor. I hope that he may 
long be associated with German opera at Covent Garden. sonia 
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Covent Garden. Aida (December 14) 

This performance marked Amy Shuard’s début at Covent Garden. Her 
voice is on the right scale for the larger house, and tones which have some- 
times dinned at Sadler’s Wells here bestrode the ensembles with splendid 
effect. The Nile Scene found her at her best; there were delicate touches in 
the recitative Qui Radames verra, and throughout the three numbers of this 
act signs were not wanting that she had perhaps been listening with profit 
to recordings made by the great singers of the past. Her acting was con- 
fident and boldly, if not very subtly, executed. In the final scene there was 
a lack of delicacy in Vedi? di morte l’angelo. 

Constance Shacklock as Amneris mixed some sadly impure sounds (the first 
word of the entries Vieni, amor mio was particularly unfortunate each time) 
with some beautiful and telling ones, and rose to her monologues and duet 
in the last act with considerable artistry. It is a pity that this assumption 
is not all as good as its best moments. Jess Walters made an impetuous 
and commanding Amonasro, but he tended to push his tone at times. James 
Johnston's genial presence suggested Hugh the Drover somehow strayed into 
Memphis, and his tone was clouded over except in some ringing high notes. 
Howell Glynne seemed ill at ease in the role of Ramfis; Michael Langdon’s 
Pharaoh, on the other hand, was firmly moulded. Perhaps in time Covent 
Garden will give Aida only on a Sadler’s Wells ballet night so that the choruses 
of both houses can combine; for by the time the Covent Garden chorus 
members have divided into priests, soldiers, populace and prisoners there 
does not seem enough tone left to go round. With a larger chorus one would 
then be able to restore the stage band—both elements are sadly missed in a 
theatre of Covent Garden’s size. What, of course, is really needed is a new 
production which will give space and splendour to the Triumph Scene. 
Emanuel Young’s reading of the score was straightforward and 
unremarkable. A. ?. 


Sadler’s Wells. The Bartered Bride (December 20) 

This is one of the operas that Sadler's Wells has had in its repertory since 
the war-time seasons at the New Theatre, and scenery and production wear 
very well. The gay, care-free spirit which characterized Sasa Machov’s 
original production is still in evidence, and the chorus especially sang with 
a verve and freshness that was wholly enchanting. 

Victoria Elliott is perhaps a too mature and heavy a singer for Marenka ; 
but apart from a few ugly top notes she sounded well, even if she was not 
altogether in character. Thomas Round was an engaging Jenik; he looked 
strikingly handsome, and sang with intelligence and style—he is a fast 
improving artist. 

Owen Brannigan’s Kecal has lost some of its ripeness, especially vocally, 
and he must beware of overworking those broad facial expressions. Gwent 
Lewis seemed to be miscast as Vasek ; he was not really pathetic enough, 
though he sang well. The smaller roles were adequately filled, but June 
Bronhill made Esmeralda into too vulgar a character. 

The dances were executed with gusto, and the orchestra under Vilem 
Tausky, if not giving an exactly polished account of the score, was far from 
being just routine. H.D.R. 
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Covent Garden. Der Freischiitz (December 22) 

If this notice had been written immediately on hearing the performance 
listed above (which was the one that the Press were invited to see), it would 
have been discouraged in tone. But eight days later a Freischiitz broadcast 
from Covent Garden told a very different story, and made a very. different 
sound. For the first time your critic heard Edward Downes getting his 
intentions across, bringing orchestra and singers—and consequently the 
drama—to life. To compare a theatre performance with a radio one is 
perilous; but the differences did not lie simply in the fact that the singers 
knew their parts on December 30 (whereas on the earlier night there had 
been an unforgivable number of wrong or forgotten entries). It was a 
question of the shaping of orchestral phrases, of nicely adjusted gradients 
up to and away from climaxes, of more urgency generally. 

There have been several changes of cast since the performances of last spring, 
besides Miss Sutherland’s assumption of the title-role already noticed in 
these pages. Edgar Evans made a dependable but uninspiring Max. Ronald 
Lewis lacked the easy presence of Geraint Evans as Kilian, and Mr’ Evans’s 
Ottokar in turn lacked the authority which Jess Walters lent to the role. 
Forbes Robinson, as Samiel, made the best of some impossible bits of 
production. Marion Nowakowski traced a smudgy figure in the role of 
the Hermit, which needs the tones and presence of a Gurnemanz if the 
finale is to take on its due gravity. Although the Wolf’s Glen was ridiculous 
still, although the production generally is in need of reconsideration, although 
the sets are somewhat ineffective, yet we have seen operas as diverse as 
Bohéme and Rosenkavalier gradually advance towards a level that can be 
called distinguished. It is much better that Covent Garden should be 
giving us a poor Freischiitz that can be improved than that we should have 
no Freischiitz at all. A.P. 
Sadler’s Wells. Hansel and Gretel (December 23) 

The first thing that struck me about this performance was not anything on 
the stage at all, but the perfect behaviour of the audience of which at least 
three-quarters were under sixteen years of age. Their behaviour was a model 
of how to deport oneself in the opera house, and their elders and betters could 
learn a lot from them !_ There was little chatter, coughing or fidgeting, and 
what is more surprising, little or no sweet-paper rustling and munching. 

On the stage things were very much as last year, with Anna Pollak and 
Marion Studholme repeating their wholly charming and credible characteriza- 
tions in the title roles. Both sang and acted extremely well, and their 
diction, especially Miss Pollak’s, was a joy to hear. Sheila Rex sang well 
enough as the Witch, but ninety per cent. of her words were unintelligible. 
John Hargreaves was outstandingly good as the Father, but Helen Hillier 
quite inadequate as the Mother. The parts of the Sandman and the Dew 
Fairy were better filled last year. Leo Quayle conducted a rather overloud 


orchestra, and the Overture received a not particularly polished performance. 
H.D.R. 
—_—_—_<—_—__ 

B.B.C. BROADCASTS . 
February 3, Don Pasquale (Sadler's Wells); February 6, Amelia al Ballo 
(Records) February 8, Midsummer Marriage (Covent Garden); February 12, 
Ero the Joker (Stoll) ; February 13 and 14, No Song, No Supper (Storace) 
(Studio); February 20, Sadko (Records); February 23, Antigone (Honegger) 
(Studio); February 26, Moses and Aron (Schoenberg) (NWDR recording). 
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Amateur and School 
Performances 


Town Hall Oxford. Oxford University Opera Club. Macbeth (Verdi) (December 1) 

The Oxford University Opera Club is to be congratulated on giving, for the first 
time since 1927, an opera by an Italian composer; but, let me hasten to add, I do 
not think that the choice of Macbeth was a wise one. I always thought that it was 
the duty, if that is the right word, of such an organization to choose for production 
works that it would not be possible to see or hear elsewhere, works that professional 
companies cannot possibly mount. Macbeth is not such a work, and we have had 
admirable performances of this opera in recent years at Edinburgh and Glynde- 
bourne. 

Excellent musician that Professor Westrup is, he is not a Verdian ; the great 
sweep that characterized Busch’s and Gui's readings of the score was not in evidence— 
nor was the dramatic intensity that is inherent in the music brought out. Some 
passages may be common place and vulgar, but they do not have to sound quite 
so barrel-organish as they did on this occasion. 

Heather Harper showed great promise as Lady Macbeth; she has a voice of power 
and beauty, and was able to sing softly when required ; the Sleep-walking Scene 
was a triumph for her. Geoffrey Clifton had not really the resources for the title 
role, and the smaller parts could all have been better sung. 

The chorus sang with spirit and the production by Howard Baker successfully 
overcame the handicaps of the Town Hall platform. H.D.R. 
The Opera School Bastien and Bastienne and The Boatswain's Mate (December16) 

It might well be expected that from their £350,000 annual grant our two London 
opera houses would put something aside for the musical and dramatic training 
of young singers, more particularly as there are in England no provincial companies 
where a practical training can be had among the rough and tumble of repertory life. 
As things stand the only institution that bridges the great gap between a national 
opera company, functioning before a critical metropolitan audience, and the 
colleges of music (some of whose recent efforts have borne a sad resemblance to 
amateur dramatics) is the Opera School. 

This school was founded some five years ago under the direction of Joan Cross 
and Anne Wood. Earlier on it had some support from the Arts Council, but at 
present this has been reduced to such minute proportions that there is a gap of £3,000 
a year which must te filled by private generosity. It is indeed an extraordinary state 
of affairs that, at a time when so much is talked about establishing opera in this 
country, Covent Garden and Sadler's Wells do not show more interest in assisting 
a school that might well repay them many times over in the form of singers who can 
act as well as sing. 

Last month the Opera School made its first appearance in public with a double 
bill at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. The evening opened with a somewhat mannered 
production and Bastien and Bastienne by Anthony Besch. Clearly determined to animate 
the work’s static nature at any cost, he introduced two unfortunate shepherdesses 
who worked themselves into a mimic frenzy portraying every emotion that crossed 
the brow of Bastienne. The Boatswain's Mate was far more successful, although in 
fairness it must be admitted that Joan Cross’s task was much simpler than Besch’s, 
for if Ethel Smyth’s music cannot claim much distinction it has at least the merit of 
vitality and occasional elegiac teauty, and her ow. libretto is a vigorous 
and, at moments, witty affair. 

The production was remarkable, however, for a performance in the leading part 
by Norma Morgan which showed both dramatic competence and vocal abilities 
that should, in time, go to make an exceptional singer. The voice is splendidly 
supported and even throughout its range, and to this is added evidence of some 
dramatic power and an individual and attractive timbre. If none of the other young 
singers showed such promise, the casts of both productions had an ease and com- 
petence on the stage all too rare in opera houses where dramatic ineptitude is 
generally accepted as a God-given concomitant to a good voice. Just as R.A.D.A. 
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does not confine its training for the stage to recitation, so is it essential that in this 
country, aS in others where opera is far more firmly established than here, there 
should be an opera school to bridge the gap between college of music and opera 
house and to ensure that our young artists learn that there is more to opera than 
mere singing. Peter Heyworth 


Readers’ Letters 


Covent Garden Arbiters 

Your readers might think that an Editorial Comment in your magazine is based 
either on a fact of common knowledge or on inside information due to your contacts 
with the Royal Opera House. In your issue of November 1954, in discussing the 
appointment of Mr Rafael Kubelik, you are good enough to say that I am ‘in 
certain things a supreme arbiter.” You are making here a mistake of fact which 
should not go uncorrected, and your readers, who would naturally rely on you as 
an unofficial authority on what goes on in this House, should be warned. 

Steuart Wilson, Royal Opera House. 
Vienna State Opera 

For six and a half years now Vienna has been my second home. During this 
time, I have attended well over 400 operatic performances here, and by actual 
count I have heard The Marriage of Figaro fifteen times, Don Giovanni eleven times, 
and Cosi fan Tutte five times. Unless my memory fails me, not one of the casts I 
heard was less than a ‘festival cast,’ despite the fact that these were merely repertory 
performances. To state that the artists who appeared in London with the Vienna 
Mozart ensemble were not typical of this city at any time other than during a festival 
is unfair and misleading, and would lead Londoners to think they heard something 
extraordinary even for Vienna, which is not the case. 

True, the casts appearing in London were not one hundred per cent identical 
with those appearing in Vienna, but what opera house having a season of ten months’ 
duration could possibly present exactly the same casts week after week? Singers 
are prone to all kinds of unexpected indispositions and require substitutes. In 
addition, artists do have other commitments to fulfil, and an opera house with 
such a long season cannot wait for them to return before again scheduling an opera 
in which they appear. During the time I have been in Vienna, the following 
artists have undertaken roles in The Marriage of Figaro in addition to those who 
appeared in London: Reining, Zadek, and Hilde Konetzni have all sung the 
Countess. However, only Reining has appeared with any regularity. Zadek 
sings the role only occasionally, and Hilde Konetzni is now in semi-retirement. 
I believe Hotter did appear just once as the Count, and Domgraf-Fassbaender sang 
two or three Figaros. Loose has alternated with Seefried as Susanna, and Rohs 
undertook the role of Cherubino once or twice. In other words, the singers London 
heard are essentially those who appear regularly in Vienna. Don Giovanni undergoes 
more drastic changes, but actually only Streich. as Zerlina, and Simoneau, as Don 
Ottavio, have not sung these roles in Vienna. Substitutions can be made in almost 
any role in the Vienna Mozart ensemble, and the change is hardly noticeable. In 
fact, the changes are sometimes preferable, depending upon personal likes and 
dislikes for this or that voice and interpretation of a role. As a matter of fact, 
OPERA itself stated that Della Casa was a ‘cold’ Countess, which cannot be said of 
Reining, who also sings the role equally as well. Although I have not yet had the 
pleasure of hearing Simoneau sing, I am willing to wager that Vienna has as good a 
Don Ottavio in Dermota, who generally sings the part. 

It is true that Cosi fan Tutte is seldom performed, but for some strange reason, 
which is difficult to understand, it is felt this opera is not one which appeals to the 
public’s taste. Consequently, it is done only on holidays, special occasions, or 
when Béhm is on hand to direct—and, the performances are always sold out. 

_ As for scenery and costumes, I can only base my opinion on the pictures published 
in OPERA. However, as they bore the names of English photographers, I surmise 
they were taken during the London rehearsals. If this is the case, there appears 
to be no difference between what Vienna sees for scenery in Act II of The Marriage 
of Figaro and what London saw, excluding a curtain backdrop which was substituted 
for walls. In Don Giovanni it is more difficult to be certain, as the pictures are 
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smaller, but it still looks like the sets to which Vienna is accustomed. The costumes 
also seem to be identical with those of the Vienna production, except for Streich’s 
and Della Casa’s, but it has been common practice for years for singers to have 
their own costumes for certain roles. It should also be pointed out that Vienna 
uses the Salzburg Festival sets only when a production is transferred intact from 
Salzburg to Vienna, and in nearly all cases such productions have been of modern 
operas— Wozzeck, Der Prozess, Die Liebe der Danae and Penelope. The one 
exception was Mozart’s Titus. 

It is no understatement to say that the Vienna performances of Mozart are 
vocally and stylistically the best repertory performances one can find to-day, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of ensemble. Attendance at performances in Munich 
and Frankfurt have only emphasized this fact, and the dissimilarity can be appro- 
priately compared with the difference between sparkling champagne and beer. 
Vienna is rivalled only by La Scala and the Metropolitan in the world of opera, 
despite the fact it has been functioning in a provisional house. It is impossible to 
place Munich in the same category, and to attempt to make a comparison between 
Vienna and Glyndebourne, which is a genuine summer festival, is ridiculous. The 
London management knew perfectly what it was doing when it brought the excellent 
Vienna Mozart ensemble to that city, and it was uncalled-for for an excellent 
publication like OPERA to attempt to make points which are only partially true and 
do not matter in the long run anyway. 

C. Stanley Mahan, U.S. Forces in Austria. 


I feel sure that the great majority of opera lovers in this country fully support 
you in your remarks on the visit of the Vienna State Opera and agree that they 
represent a true and carefully considered opinion. 

Mr. B. X. Egan admits that he was not present at the performance of Don 
Giovanni and leaves it very much in doubt as to whether in fact he attended any of 
the performances at the Festival Hall. If this is so, how can he express such a 
decided opinion on the acoustics of the Hall, especially as opera has not been heard 
there before ? But whether he was there or not, as an opera goer of more than 50 
years’ experience, I entirely disagree with his remark that the acoustics at the Festival 
Hall are unassailable. For concerts they might well be, but for opera, decidedly 
not. I was present at Cosi fan Tutte and Don Giovanni and at both performances | 
felt that the voices seemed damped ; and only occasionally did they come over 
with the clearness and brilliance one expected from such singers. This, so different 
from what one experiences at Covent Garden, makes one wonder if it is not due to 
the heavy side curtains which are necessary when the Hall is being used as a theatre. 
This defect will remain on these occasions, and until they are remedied it is 
ridiculous to say that the acoustics are unassailable. Unfortunately I have never 
attended a performance at Salzburg, but I can hardly believe that your correspondent 
is really serious when he says that the ‘atmosphere’ at the Festival Hall is better 
than at Salzburg, the native hearth of Mozart ! 

The question of scenery is a matter of personal taste. I prefer a full scenic set 
whether in opera or comedy or drama. 

I saw two performances of Don Giovanni at Covent Garden when the Vienna 
Opera appeared in 1947, and I have no hesitation in saying that the performances 
were far more effective than those at the Festival Hall last autumn. There is a 
difference between ‘a minimum of scenery’ and a few makeshift props which is all 
that the Festival Hall can use when opera is presented there. 

Mr. Egan’s threat to cancel his subscription to opERA can, I feel, be dismissed as 
a typical case of Irish loss of temper, which is never really meant and which so 
endears English people to that race. Lionel Price, Brighton 


Forgive me to practise my English, but as good citizen from Vienna I must reply 
to the Sir from Italy who believe the good singers sing always in Vienna. 

Since August I think the Seefried has sung 2 t. at the opera. Schéffler is in 
America since 8 weeks, the Jurinac in Italy since 6 weeks. (This shows the Italien 
Sir not all his fact is right). Lisa della Casa nothing after London. The HOngen 
is ill, the Giiden is ill, and the Welitsch not sing again til January. Of the great 
ones only Kunz and Weber make the performance each night both big and small. 

For we do not get always the best your opERA is quite right to make the criticism. 

Rupert Hirsche (Baron), Vienna. 
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ROSSINI 
The cast includes 
Mario Petri, Graziella Sciutti, 
Mafalda Masini, Enrico Campi, Cesare Valletti, 
Giulietta Simionato, Marcello Cortis 
with ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF LA SCALA, MILAN 






TWO NEW LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


“T'Italiana in Algeri” 


conducted by CARLO MARIA GIULINI 
(Chorus Master : Vittore Veneziani. Harpsichord : Elio Contamessa 


33CX1215-6 


“Les Mamelles de Tirésias” 


POULENC 


The cast includes 
Robert Jeantet, Denise Duval, 
Jean Giraudeau, Julien Thirache, Leprin, 
Emile Rousseau, Serge Rallier, Jacques Hivert, 
Gilbert Jullia, Marguerite Legouhy 


ee) 


with ORCHESTRA & CHORUS OF THE THEATRE NATIONAL 
DE L’OPERA-COMIQUE 
conducted by ANDRE CLUYTENS 


(recorded in Thédtre des Champs-Elysées ) 


33CX1218 


COLUMBIA@ 
33; R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date COVENTGARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 


CARL ROSA 


Gaumont, South- 





YUGOSLAV OPERA 


Stoll Theatre 


Jan. 
ampton 
24 Ballet Bohéme Bohéme Prince Igor 
25 Freischiitz Hansel & Gretel Rigoletto Prince Igor 
26 (m) — — _ Ballet 
26 (e) Ballet Don Carlo Barber of Seville Ballet 
27 Midsummer Ballet Bohéme Prince Igor 
Marriage 
28 Ballet Don Pasquale Faust Ero the Joker 
29 (m)| Ballet Ballet Barber of Seville Ballet 
29 (e) Ballet Don Carlo Trovatore Prince Igor 
Jan. Odeon, Southend 
nv Midsummer Faust Boheme Pagliacci & Ballet 
Marriage 
Feb. Rigoletto 
1 Ballet Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Prince igor 
2 (m) _ — Pagliacci & Ballet 
2 (e) | Traviata Don-Carlo Ero the Joker 
3 Ballet Don Pasquale Barber of Seville Ballet 
4 Traviata Bartered Bride Faust Prince igor 
5 (m)) Ballet Ballet Boheme Ero the Joker 
5 (e)| Ballet Fledermaus Trovatore Prince Igor 
Feb. Essoldo, Brighton 
7 Traviata Traviata Boheme Prince Igor 
8 Midsummer Tosca Rigoletto Pagliacci & Ballet 
Marriage 
9 (m) _ _— Bohéme Ballet 
95(e) Bohéme Fledermaus Cavalleria; Pagliacci Prince igor 
10 Ballet Don Carlo Faust Pagliacci & Ballet 
11 Midsummer Bohéme Barber of Seville Prince Igor 
Marriage 
12(m) Ballet = Prince Igor 
12 (e) | Traviata Seraglio Trovatore Ero the Joker 
(End of Season) 
Feb. De Montfort Hall, 
Leicester 
4 | Bohéme Fledermaus Boheme 
15 Traviata Bohéme Rigoletto 
16 Bohéme Traviata Barber of Seville 
17 Ballet Seraglio Faust 
18 Manon Tosca Boheme 
19(m)| Ballet _ Barber of Seville 
19 (e) | Ballet Don Carlo Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Feb Royal, Hanley Festival Hall, 
Concerts 
21 Manon — Bohéme Feb. 6 Lisa della Casa 
22 Midsummer Traviata Rigoletto Feb. 13 Hans Hotter 
Marriage Feb 27 Verdi 
23 Manon Tosca Carmen Requiem 
24 Ballet Magic Flute Barber of Seville Conductor: Georg 
25 Ballet Fledermaus Tannhauser Soiti 
26(m) Ballet — Boheme Hammond; Ripley; 
26 (e) | Manon Magic Flute Trovatore Lewis; Joynt 
(End of winter 
opera season) 
Feb. King’s Glasgow Royal, Hanley Albert Hall, Feb. 13 
28 Hoffmann Boheme Hoffmann Maureen Springer, 
Mar. Murray Dickie, 
1 Aida Fledermaus L.P.O. Weldon 
2 Figaro Don Carlo 
3 Carmen Traviata 
~ Figaro Magic Flute 
5 (m)| Bohéme — 
5 (e) Hoffmann Tosca - 





INTERNATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION CONCERTS 
January 30. Assembly Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 


February 26. Central Hall, Portsmouth. 
WIGMORE HALL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. February 2-5. 


Brenda Stanley, Erik Aiken, Dennis Noble. 
Laelia Finneberg, Eric Aiken, John Weaving. 
February 20. Sylvia Fisher. 


Don Procopio (Bizet) and Bastien and Bastienne. 
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ANDREA CHENIER 


Complete recording in Italian 


Andrea Chénier Gino Sarri (tenor) 
Carlo Gérard Antonio Manca Serra (baritone) 
Madeleine Franca Sacchi (soprano) 
Bersi Loretta di Leilo (mezzo-soprano) 
Countess di Coigny Anna Maria Marcangeli (mezzo-soprano) 
Madelon Lucia Danieli (mezzo soprano) 
Roucher Carlo Platani (bass) 


Rome Opera House Chorus and Orchestra 


Conductor: Alberto Paoletti 


3-12” records ULP 9218-1/3 





Complete Catalogue - Price 6d. from 
NIXA RECORD Co. Ltd., 66 Haymarket London S.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 2291 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 
(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.€., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC OR DRAMA 


Part-time tuition during the day 
or evening in single subjects. 





The School Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 
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Bach * Beethoven * Brahms * Mozart * Tschaikowsky 


THE LONG PLAYING 
RECORD LIBRARY 


Offers an extensive catalogue of L/Ps 
Chosen for your pleasure 
OPERA SYMPHONIES CONCERTOS BALLET 
LIEDER and SONGS 
INSTRUMENTAL and CHAMBER MUSIC 


MODERATE SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(Special Arrangements for Music Groups) 
S.A.E. (14d. for details) 


SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 


Verdi * Puccini * Wagner * Strauss ~- Britten 
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The Opera School tesixine For THE 








Principals OPERA STAGE 
JOAN CROSS ¢.8£.: ANNE WOOD Gesture: Mime : Speech 
Staff . s ee 
Vilem Tausky 5 Basi! Coleman Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 
Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 
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SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 
and all kinds of sincers and speakers voice troubles. 
Quick results in most cases 


Write or phone for CONSULTATION, 
14 Wedderburn Road, 


FRANK TITTERTON — Hampstead, N.w.3 


Tel.: HAMpstead 3060 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. PHILLIPS 











January 31 for one week Odeon Theatre SOUTHEND 
February 7 for one week Essoldo Theatre BRIGHTON 
February 14 for one week De Montfort Hall LEICESTER 
February 21 for two weeks Theatre Royal HANLEY 
Principals: 
GWEN CATLEY 
RUTH PACKER UNA HALE ESTELLE VALERY 
KRYSTINA GRANOWSKA PAULINE ALLEN ODETTE ANSELL 
MONA ROSS JULIA BOUTTELL MARGARET WINCKLER 
FRANK SALE CHARLES CRAIG 
GEORGE CHITTY JOHN MYRDDIN WILLIAM AITKEN 
REDVERS LLEWELLYN DAVID ALLEN ARTHUR COPLEY 
JOSEPH SATARIANO JOHN HEDDLE NASH FREDERICK WOOD 
STANISLAV PIECZORA ARTHUR WALLINGTON 
RICHARD GOLDING ERNEST THOMAS 
Conductors: 
ARTHUR HAMMOND MAURITS SILLEM 


The Carl Rosa Trust Limited works in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
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1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1955 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 


Dinners only 








open daily 
of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”—Alice Delysia 
24-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, Bast 63rd Street 
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OPERA NEWS 


Published by 


Tue Mernopoutan Opera Guno, Ine. 


The only All-Opera Magazine 
in the United States 


welcomes new subscribers 
who will become eligible 
to receive twenty-four issues 
by sending 33 shillings to— 











OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 











The American magazine 
appears weekly during the 
regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. 
Subscriptions will begin 

with the number current at 
the time of remittance. 


OPERA NEWS 


-.. pictures of operas in action 
. .. interviews with the stars 
... articles by distinguished 
authorities 

... behind-the-scene 

glimpses of opera life 

. .. Up-to-the-minute 
recording news 





Widen your operatic know- 
ledge and deepen your 
overseas information by 
this direct subscription 
service to 


OPERA NEWS 
(not affiliated with OPERA) 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Subscribers have their copies 
posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date 
of issue. Special strength en- 
velopes are employed to ensure 
delivery in good condition— 
copies are gladly replaced in the 
event of their being damaged or 
lost in transit. Send us your 
name and address together with 
remittance of 33s. 6d. for one 
year (12 issues and _ Index). 
U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post 
free. State issue with which 
subscription is to begin. (Sub- 
scription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS 


All back numbers with the 
exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and 
Vol. 2, No. 8 are available at 
2s. 6d. each. OPERA is pub- 
lished monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, 
including the annual _ index, 
33s. 6d. (or 32s. without index). 
All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS 


The latest design binders (to 
convert your single copies into a 
bound volume) are now in stock, 
price 7s. 6d. plus 1s. postage and 
packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by 
special strength cords and the 
assembled volume lies flat at any 
opening. This latest design 
accommodates thirteen issues plus 
a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable 
to ‘‘ OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 








Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, 








Ltd., London. 
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RECORD BARGAINS 
FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


For almost 50 years the Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
To-day this selection comprises many thousands of complete 
symphonies, concertos and chamber works at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
per 12” record, and many hundreds of complete operas at 
3s. Od. to Ss. Od. per 12” record, many of which are now 
deleted. It includes, too, several thousand long playing records, 
also in mint condition, at 25s. Od. and 27s. 6d. per 12” record 
and 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. per 10” record. 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move’, it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you 
to write, stating your requirements —it is probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. 


We also carry complete stocks of new 78, 45 and 
334 r.p.m. records of good music and will make you an 
allowance for your unwanted records in part exchange. 


Long playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per 
record (Minimum Charge 2s. 0d.) to cover packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursday (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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Recordings you cannot buy 


7 perfect broadcast of an opera is a rarity. It is not often that ail 

the artistes are in fine voice, that the mood of the opera is faithfully 
reflected, that the orchestra is at its peak throughout, and that the balance 
of the whole is perfect. 

From time to time this rarity is achieved. It is then that you wish 
that you could hear the original broadcast again—many times—each 
time with the perfection of the original. 

You can hear it again, as many times as you like, if you have a Grundig 
TK 819 “‘at the ready” when the broadcast begins. 

The Grundig TK 819 is a tape recorder specially designed for the discrim- 
inating music-lover. It has a range of 40 to 14,000 cycles per second and this 
means in non-technical language, that it can record sound, above and below 
the range of the human ear—-well below the compass of the bassviol and well 
above the compass of the violin. Consequently, all audible sounds are so 


comfortably within its range, that they can be reproduced with the tone, 
timbre and texture that the devotee of music has always longed for. 


Tape Recorder TK 819 


95 GUINEAS (less microphone) 


Grundig Moving Coil Microphone 6 guineas. 
Grundig Ribbon Microph «++ 12 gui 


ATTRACTIVE TERMS AVAILABLE 





The Grundig has to be heard 
to be believed! Make sure 
you ask your radio dealer for 
a demonstration of the TK 
819, the model specially de- 
signed for the connoisseur. 


Grundig (Gt. Britain) 
Ltd., Kidbrooke Park 
Road, London, S.E.3. 


(Electronics Division, Gas Puri- 
fication & Chemica/ Co. Ltd.) 











